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FROM THE EDITORS 



The present and future of Africa are the main subjects 
of this collection of articles by Ivan Potekhin, eminent 
Soviet scientist and the author of many works on the history, 
ethnography and contemporary problems of Africa. 

In the last years of his life Prof. Potekhin studied main- 
ly present-day African problems and tried, by analysing 
them, to peer into the morrow of the peoples of this conti- 
nent. In mid- 1964, shortly before his death, he selected 
some of the published articles intending to issue them in 
book form. The present volume is in fulfilment of this idea 
of a compact collection and, therefore, includes only some 
of Potekhin's works on this theme. 

A few years have passed since the articles and papers 
offered here have been written. Naturally, many of the 
facts and figures adduced by the author can now be sup- 
plemented with additional data shedding at times new light 
on the events and issues discussed. Some of the ideas which 
were novel when first expounded by the author have now 
become generally known truths or, on the contrary, have 
to be revised and interpreted in a new way. Life marches 
on swiftly and inexorably and its test is the most gruelling 
and trustworthy. But even now we think that the author 
has steered the right course in his scientific explorations 
and his ideas will strike a lively response among all who 
take to heart the future of Africa and its peoples. 

The book opens with "Africa: Ways of Development* 3 
(first published in English and French in 1964), which inclu- 
des Prof. Potekhin's report at the First International Con- 
gress of Africanists (Accra, 1962), entitled "Problems of 
Economic Independence of African Countries," and the 



article "On African Socialism" published in January 1961 
in the Russian, English and French editions of International 
Affairs. The same journal carried in March 1963 the article 
"Legacy of Colonialism in Africa". The article "Pan-Afri- 
canism and the Struggle of the Two Ideologies" was carried 
in the journal Komtnunisi (No. 1, 1964)/' It was reprinted 
in International Affairs (April 1964). The ^ article "Land 
Relations in African Countries" was written lor the 
journal Narody Azii i Afriki (No. 1, 1962) and was repea- 
tedly reprinted in English (The journal of Modem African 
Studies, Vol 1, No. 1, 19G3; the African Communist, No. 
15, 1963: The 'lhird World in Soviet Perspective. Studies 
by Soviet Writers on the Developing Areas, Princeton, 1964). 

Two works are given in English translation for the first 
time. "Advance and Reconstruction of Agriculture in In- 
dependent African Countries" was written in the summer 
of 1963. It is the concluding chapter of the collective work 
7 he Agrarian Question and the Peasants of Tropical 
Africa, : ~ prepared by the staff of the Institute of Affica, 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. Prof. Potekhin headed the 
group of authors and was chief editor of the volume. 
"Study of African History: Present State and Main Tasks" 
is a paper read in June 1961 at a scientific session on pro- 
blems of the history of the African peoples. 

The book has been prepared for the press by a commis- 
sion of the Institute of Africa of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, charged with the publication of Prof. Potekhin s 
works, together with the daughter of the late scientist 
Gcra Potekhina. The compilers did not consider it possible 
to make essential changes. They confined themselves to 
some abridgements to avoid repetition and delete obsolete 
passages. Moreover, explanatory editorial footnotes have 
been given in some instances. 



* This article also appeared in The African Communist. 19ti4. 

*' ** AspapMbia Bonpoc u KpeCTb.wcTBo n Tpntut'tecKou Atpptih-e. 
MocKua, 1964. 
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AFRICA: WAYS OF DEVELOPMENT 



Five hundred years of slave trade and colonial dominion 
by the imperialist powers have made Africa one of the most 
retarded areas of the globe. For several centuries its man- 
power, the main component of the productive forces ot a 
society, was shipped out of that continent. Then it began to 
be shorn of the values created by the labour ot the Atrican 
people. It was a case of systematic plunder; to perpetrate 
it, the full power of the metropolitan countries state ma- 
chinery was used. . c . 

Now that gloomy period in the history of the Atrican 
peoples is drawing to a close. One can hardly fail to see 
the truly momentous historical import of the fact that the 
beginning of the dark period of African history coincided 
with the beginning of the capitalist mode of production 
and its end with the emergence of the world socialist 

fhe peoples of Africa now face a very difficult task, 
namely, the speediest possible eradication of that retarda- 
tion and the attainment of the same level of development 
as that of all the other nations of the world How is that to 
be accomplished? By what means? What path leads to he 
*reat *oal? A fierce political struggle has unfurled around 
those questions. It is raging not because the correct answer 
is hard to find; social science has already presented ^ per- 
fectly clear and definite answer to it. The struggle is lagmg 
because the imperialists do not want to let Africa eradicate 
its retardation, which is the source of their fnrichmen 
That political struggle has naturally given rise to a heated 
debate in the world press, with the result that a^ otherwise 
perfectly obvious problem has been incredibly confounded. 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 

Rvr this time all African statesmen and political leaders 

stales to give up the mea w . t 

economic independence. 

What Is Economic Independence? 

trie . Th« ^ alk % ;^™. m p a Y ;ed n to economy by foreign 
The international division oi labour JPQ ^xi tional 



i International Affairs. No. 4, i960, p. 441. 



the existent world economy. The idea of economic independ- 
ence does not at all mean economic isolation, as Prof. 
Frenkel asserts. The international division of labour and 
the necessity of economic relations it predicates are reali- 
ties no one can ignore. 

But the nature of these economic relations between coun- 
tries varies. In some cases they are voluntary relations be- 
tween equal partners, as, for instance, relations between the 
socialist countries and the rest of the world. In other cases such 
relations are imposed by force, as by a metropolitan country 
on its colony. Sometimes they take the form of mutually 
advantageous economic cooperation, as between the coun- 
tries of the socialist system and many countries of the 
African continent, or they may take the form of the ex- 
ploitation of one country by another. When we speak of 
the achievement of economic independence by the African 
countries, what we mean is not that they should break off 
their economic ties with the outside world, but that the na- 
ture of those ties should be changed so that they accord 
with the interests of the African countries and their devel- 
opment. , 

This is how the French journal Economic vt politique 
defines economic independence: 

'The two most general criteria of economic indepen- 
dence may be defined as follows: the possibility to put an 
end to imperialist plunder; the possibility to choose ones 
own way of development. 

"Unless these two closely linked and basic criteria are 
present, self-determination will lack a real foundation and 
will look more like a 'neo-colonialist trick'. The relation- 
ship between them may be expressed very simply: if im- 
perialism continues to exercise its habitual methods of plun- 
der, it will be in a position to appropriate the fruits oi the 
people's efforts towards progress; if it retains its political 
and economic sway, it will resist any development that 
might prevent such appropriation of the peoples gams. 

The problem under consideration may be formulated 
briefly as follows: achievement of economic independence 
means the establishment of a system of economic relations 
with foreign countries which precludes, first, the possibility 
of dictate on the part of any country or group of countries, 



Economic el politique, juillct-aout, I960. 
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and secondly, the possibility of some part of the national 
income leaving the country without its equivalent m one 
Z r another being received in return. In other words, 
| achievement of economic independence 'trends jt 
country's sovereignty and delivers it from plunder by other 

CQU And S now let us examine these two aspects of the prob- 
lem of economic independence. 

How To Be Freed of Foreign Political Pressure 

One of the typical features of colonialism is that the 
economy of the colony finds itself tied to the economy of 
the metropolitan country. Much has been written about the 
natu e o 1 colonialism, and all kinds o things have been 
"and about it. It ha, even been claimed that colomahsm was 
a blessing to the colonial countries. We sha 1 nri ; MM 
with such contentions; the question a suffic ently clea We 
shall confine ourselves to an economic analysis of col on a- 
ism in the context of the scientific problem with which we 
are dealing In setting up the colonial system the Europe- 
an*- powers" intended fo.fpply their Mgft cheap 
raw materials and provide markets for ^^M^ 

We need only recall the utterance of the Ficnch po 
tician Lion Michel Gambetta dating .to the period it* 
emergence of the colonial system Addressing Pa .amen 
in im (he was Prime Minister at the time), he : said. Mm 
no you s e that the nations are suffocating on this old con- 
tinent? Aren't you trying to create distant markets a d 
encourage the necessary expansion everywhe re? What do 
we need this expansion for, gentlemen?. It IS necessary lot 

**!^1CTlft-#s « 

expansion, sources of raw materials and markets, were : sup- 
plemented by a third-the search for profitable spheres of 
85 investment. AM that is common *%*°&b££ 
does no harm to mention it again for the light it sheds on 
the problem of economic independence. 

The African countries were involved in the world eco- 
nomy and the international division of labour forcib y and 
™ a rapid pace. A definite role was imposed on them, to 



J CUambrc lies Deputes. I dCtcmbre, H81, 
In 4M I 



supply industries of the metropolitan country with raw ma- 
terials and to purchase its manufactured goods. That state 
of affairs continued throughout the colonial period right up 
to the proclamation of political independence. The African 
countries exported cotton and imported textiles, exported 
hides and imported footwear, exported iron ore and im- 
ported metal articles, and so on. The former metropolitan 
countries would like to perpetuate that relationship, to make 
it hold even after their colonies have become sovereign 
states. They do not hide the fact. The authors of The Politi- 
cal Economy of American Foreign Policy, published in the 
U.S.A. in 1956, make a clean breast of it: "Another major 
interest of the West in its relations with the underdeve- 
loped countries is its concern for expanding the sources of 
primary products and increasing the markets for industrial 
exports."'' 

The colonial powers jealously guarded their 
monopoly rights to exploit the colonies, admitting' 
other powers into them only to the extent that it was to 
their own interest. For example, in 1959, the last year of 
the existence of the French colonial system in Africa. 
France accounted for 83.4 per cent of the exports of Mauri- 
tania, Senegal and the so-called French Sudan, 85,3 per 
cent of those of Niger, 75.2 per cent of the imports of Up- 
per Volta, etc. The situation in every colonial country on 
the eve of the declaration of independence was such that 
the bulk of the invested capital belonged to the monopolies 
of the respective colonial power. The latter owned the mi- 
ning industry and the key enterprises of the manufactur- 
ing industries; they controlled most of the foreign trade 
and the credit and banking system. This implied lasting 
economic dependence on the metropolitan country and one- 
sided economic attachment to if. 

The proclamation of political independence could not 
of if self change the picture. Proclamation of political in- 
dependence means that state power passes into the hands 
of the national forces of the former colony which thereby 
regains state sovereignty. That is a great victory, an event 
of historic moment heralding the beginning of a new period 
in the life of the country. But it does not as yet do away 



1 7 he Political Economy of American Foreign Policy [, New York, 
1956, p. 227. 
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with economic dependence on the former metropolitan state 
Economic dependence does not disappear automatical^ the 
moment political independence is proclaimed In .fat the 
main branches of the economies of nearly al the ^African 
countries, such as industry, the plantations, foreign ^ trade, 
eC are owned to this day by European or American mo 
nopoly firms. Nor are they just random b*Al 1^ 

$3^A^&^ f stem fj^^ 
rinital and until the backbone of that tremendous loice 

broken and the domination of the foreign --"opote , m 
the newly independent African states is ended, complete 
national independence is out of the question- 

Some people think that the preservation of the piivde- 
S ed position of the former colomal power in the country 
that has been freed from its direct political dommation 
is of no vital importance. Pres.den IWanana of the Ma 

agasy Republic puts it this way, for instance : We ha 

TooTa rea y bdw en equi partners. As we know politics 

J&lSjWfonJE-** be genuinely equitable if one 
of the parties is economically dependent on the other. That 
is a stem reality which rides roughshod over good inten- 

h0n Economic dependence is bound to limit a government s 



5 Le Monde, 30-3! oclobrc. 1560. 



freedom of action, to tie its hands and make it reckon with 
•the interests of the former metropolitan country. Someti- 
mes the governments of economically dependent countries 
are forced to waive their own national interests in favour 
of the former metropolitan power. That holds for both for- 
eign and domestic policy. Economic dependence restricts 
a country's freedom in choosing its path of further deve- 
lopment. Which is just another way of saying that its po- 
litical independence cannot be complete while the country 
remains economically dependent, whether on one country 
or many countries. Hence, to consummate the anti-colo- 
nialist national revolution it is essential for the young Af- 
rican states to do away with economic dependence, i.e., to 
alter their systems of foreign economic relations in such 
a way that no other country can dictate to them. 

The experience the young African states have already 
accumulated as well as their development programmes show 
that they have extensive possibilities for achieving econo- 
mic independence. Let us consider those possibilities. 

The first is by establishing their own industries, above 
all manufacturing industries. There are many reasons why 
it is wrong for those countries to go on basing their na- 
tional economies, as before, on the production of raw ma- 
terials. Here are the main reasons. 

Sir William Petty, the founder of the English classical 
school of political economy, pointed out in his day: "The 
earth is the mother of wealth and labour is its father." 
Indeed, wealth is created by labour, but labour can be more 
productive or less productive. It is an axiom that industrial 
labour is more productive than agricultural labour. That is 
true even when agricultural production employs machi- 
nery. Industrial development means that a part of the po- 
pulation turns from less productive labour in agriculture to 
more productive labour in industry, with the immediate 
result of a rise in the national income. The way to elimi- 
nate poverty and then to attain to abundance lies in de- 
veloping industry. There is no other way. 

Another aspect of the problem of productivity levels 
in agricultural as against industrial labour must also be kept 
in mind. Although it docs not bear immediately on eco- 
nomic independence, it is directly related to the problem 
of industrialisation. The average level of the productivity 
of social labour in an industrially developed country is 

it 



higher than in a country where the bulk of social labour 
is expended on agriculture. Consequently, an industrial coun- 
try expends less labour on the same unit of output than an 
agrarian country. When commodities arc exchanged between 
two such countries, the exchange is not equivalent: in re- 
turn for a definite amount of labour spent on the produc- 
tion of the goods it exports, the agrarian country receives 
a smaller amount of iabour in the form of the goods it im- 
ports from the industrialised country. In other words, in 
trading with an industrial country, the agrarian country 
gives the latter free of charge a part of its social labour, 
which William Petty tells us is the father nf wealth. While 
its magnitude cannot be expressed statistically^ it is a lac- 
tor which obviously stems from Adam Smith's theory of 
labour value, later elaborated by Karl Marx, the founder of 
Marxist political economy. 

Karl Marx spoke of the exploitation of village by town. 
And were the colonies not the same kind oi world coun- 
tryside in relation to the industrially developed West? To 
stop the exploitation of the African countries by the in- 
dustrial countries of Kurope and America, the former must 
catch up with the latter in level of industrial development. 
Non-equivalent exchange is a stern, objectively-operating 
economic factor, and nothing, not even full political equality, 
can deliver the agrarian countries, under conditions of free 
enterprise and competition, from exploitation by the in- 
dustrial countries. 

A grave warning to the countries whose economies are 
based on the production of agricultural raw materials is 
implicit in the lagging demand perceptible over the past 
few decades for those raw materials, as against the growth 
in industrial output. That is the result of a number of fac- 
tors, primarily of the advancement of the chemical in- 
dustry and the substitution of synthetic products lor natu- 
ral products. As science and engineering advance, natural 
products will be increasingly replaced by artificial products, 
with the inevitable contraction of the world market for pri- 
mary materials and fall in their prices. A discrepancy in 
the price indices for raw materials and manufactured goods 
is in fact already apparent. 

And so wc read in the 1956 Report or the Secretariat 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT): 
"Those countries which would be affected by the reduction 



in world trade in agricultural commodities would find their 
export proceeds, their capacity to import, and their ability 
to carry out their development programmes severely rur 
tailed." 

These trends of world economic development make the 
industrialisation of the African countries a vital task. Exact- 
ly what is meant by industrialisation? 

The development of the extracting industries enters into 
the concept of industrialisation, but does not exhaust it. The 
mining industry must he developed, of course, but it alone 
cannot create the prerequisites for the attainment of eco- 
nomic independence. The increased production of consu- 
mer goods is also part of the concept of industrialisation, 
but that is not the whole story either. The development of 
such branches of industry as food, textiles, etc., is of tre- 
mendous importance to the creation of a sound national 
economy in the African countries. It raises the value of the 
products they export — not in the form of raw materials 
now, but of semi-finished and finished goods. It reduces 
imports of consumer goods, which eases the balance of pay- 
ments. It draws part of the population into more productive 
industrial labour, immediately augmenting the country's na- 
tional income. 

Those are very important gains, but the tasks of indus- 
trialisation do not stop there. In order to develop mining 
and the production of consumer goods, one needs machines, 
equipment, plant. Who is to supply them? The industrially 
developed countries of the West would like to keep their 
monopoly on the sale of machinery to the African countries. 
"Development leading toward economic independence based 
on a balanced industrialisation", say the American econo- 
mists H. Olden and P. Phillips, "is not a part of the Ameri- 
can definition. Such development would conflict with Amer- 
ican exports of manufactured goods and American control 
of underdeveloped areas." 7 

"Balanced industrialisation" entails the establishment of 
an industry that produces the means of production. The 
American economists are quite right when they say that in- 
dustrialisation of that kind runs counter to the interests of 



5 GAT7. International Trade 1956, 1957, p. 35. 

7 Economic Notes (published by Labour Research Association). 
New York, September 1952, p. HI. 
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the USA. and of 'the other industrially developed countries 
of the West, depriving them of the opportunity to control 
the less developed areas. . . 

U The establishment of an industry that puts 
and other industrial equipment is a diificul task "sentry 
v,», ,.„rl flip nnwer of anv one African country by itscll. un 
yTotg u^; like the' Soviet Union, which has an abui, 
dance of all kinds of raw materials, could create a self- ut- 
ficTent °LZ rial set-up in the course of sod* 
Most of the African countries, as ah eady noted, Deion 
Vrnong the small and as yet very poor countries, It would be 
Zossible for each of them separately to create complete 
industrial set-ups. But the same task is quite feasible foi 
A frira as a whole, and even for certain of its regions. 

Wc shall not dwell here on Africa's potentialities, for 
everyone knows how rich and diversified its na tura resour- 
ces are Essential to the solution of the above difficult task 
are sucii measures as the division of labour among countries, 
cooperation on the basis of long-term economic 
and the establishment of all-African or regional econom uc 
organisations. The idea of economic coope ra t on amo ng the 
African countries is gaming m popu anty. There can be no 
doubt that this idea will be realised and then Alnca «U 
be in a position to export equipment as nlir de 

rials Only then will it attain to the level ol economic dc 
velopment of the other countries ol the globe 

In sneaking of the advisability of organising all-Afnun 
or regional economic organisations, we must not overlook the 
po sE uV of such organisations falling under the contro lo 
"he former metropolitan countries and being used to jeopar- 
dize the attainment of economic independence by the A i - 
£ : countries. When we speak of umty the, 
naturally arises is: unity for what purpose, theie w i* 
vent kinds of unity, and not every kind is beneficial to he 
develonment of the African countries. That holds for the 
formaHon of the all-African or regional economic organ.sa- 
bn as well, ft is a matter that calls for caution and vigi- 
ance lest the former metropolitan powers or he United 
ft*, try to exploit the popular idea of unity a order to 
achieve imperialist and colonialist ends. 

Another important task bearing on the problem of eco- 
nomic Independence is that of the reconstruction of agr,- 
culture. 

15 



Economic dependence is particularly flagrant when the 
country's agriculture is specialised in the cultivation and ex- 
portation of only one or two crops. That is exactly the si- 
tuation that obtains in most of the African countries. The 
colonial powers deliberately pursued a policy of specialising 
their colonics in the production of one or two crops, in or- 
der to provide their own industries with raw materials. 
Some of the colonies supplied them with cocoa beans, others 
with cotton, still others with rubber The African coun- 
tries will have to overcome this legacy of the colonial past, 
do away with the narrow specialisation of their agriculture, 
and branch out into mixed farming. By going over to mixed 
farming, they will solve three important tasks at once; les- 
sen their economic dependence, stabilise their economies, 
stop importing foodstuffs and thereby improve their balance 
of payments. 

There are certain difficulties and temporary losses invol- 
ved in setting up a diversified agriculture. The introduction 
of new crops previously unknown to the peasants is bound 
to result in a temporary drop in labour productivity. But it 
soon repays. World prices of primary goods are extremely 
unstable. In 1954 cocoa beans fetched 430 pounds a ton, and 
two years later 209 pounds; peanuts were sold at 78 pounds 
in 1956 and 60 pounds in 1958. The countries engaged in 
the production of these raw materials incurred tremendous 
losses, far in excess of the temporary losses involved in the 
transition to mixed farming. In his article "Practical Contri- 
bution to the Development of Africa's Underdeveloped 
Countries", the West German economist Allardt points out 
that in I95S U.S., British and French aid to the developing 
countries came to 3,500 million dollars, while the losses in- 
curred by those countries due to the slump in prices on their 
raw products ran into 5,000 million dollars, 8 

It must also be noted that the introduction of new crops 
immediately improves the diet of the people, a paramount 
consideration, without doubt, for the governments. A po- 
licy calculated to satisfy the material and cultural needs of 
the population to the utmost is the best indication of the 
progressive nature of any state. 

To achieve economic independence, it is extremely im- 
portant to increase the range of contracting parties with 

* Aussenpolitih, No. 10, I960, p. 669. 
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which a given country develops economic ties. Bluntly 
speaking, that enables the country to bargain, play on com- 
petition, and arrive at the most favourable business terms. 
From that standpoint, the decision of some African govern 
meats to join a narrow and closed group like the European 
Economic Community (Common Market) cannot be conside- 
red rational. 

It is useful to recall that the French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman, moving spirit of the European Coal and 
Steel Association which was the precursor of the Common 
Market, himself described that organisation as " collective 
colonialism' 1 . The term ''collective colonialism"' was inven- 
ted not by the opponents of the Common Market, but by 
its initiators. What they had in mind in setting up the Com- 
mon Market was precisely the joint colonial exploitation 
of their African domains. Nor has that trend of E.E.C. poli- 
cy changed any within the past few years: it remains the 
same "collective colonialism" it started p with. As stated by 
one of the experts at the conference on the policy of the 
E.E.C. in the developing countries, held in October 1961 at 
Bari, their sole purpose in granting credits and aid is to 
ensure markets for their goods. Many African statesmen 
correctly see a menace to independent development in asso- 
ciation with the Common Market. Opposing the idea of 
affiliation with the Common Market, the Finance Minister 
of Sierra Leone said: "We have just gained independence 
and wc arc not going to renounce it." 9 

There are two economic systems in the world: capitalist 
and socialist. This is not the place to argue which is supe- 
rior — for us, of course, the superiority of the socialist sys- 
tem is incontestable; but it must be noted that the two sys- 
tems differ in the approach to economic cooperation with 
the newly independent countries. And it floes not depend 
on the good or evil will of the governments; their approach 
is determined by the difference between the social and eco- 
nomic character of those systems. 

The capitalist system is a system of private, or, as it is 
sometimes called, free enterprise, where the law of cutthroat 
competition prevails. Private owners, and that includes com- 
panies, are obliged to seek the highest possible profits, for 
otherwise they will be ruined by their rivals. Disinterested 



9 The African Communist, No. 10. 1962, \>. !>. 
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aid is impossible under such conditions. ' Capital eschews 
no profit or very small profit, just as Nature was formerly 
said to abhor a vacuum. With adequate profit, capital is very 
hold. A certain 10 per cent will ensure its employment any- 
where, . . , 100 per cent will make it ready to trample on all 
human laws; 300 per cent, and there is not a crime at which 
it will scruple. . . . ,sl ° 

Such is the nature of capital, and only the very naive 
can let themselves think that the capitalist is capable of 
charity or disinterested aid. 

Added to that are the political interests of the govern- 
ments of the imperialist states. The U.S. Assistant Secreta- 
ry of State for African Affairs, J. Satterthwaite, once said, 
in answer to a question in the Senate Committee as to why 
North Africa was being given special consideration in Amer- 
ica's plans of economic aid to the African countries, that 
the reasons lay in the special political and military interests 
of the United States in that area. U.S. economic aid to 
Libya, he added, was important because Libya still agreed 
to the placing of American military installations on its ter- 
ritory. 11 That hardly sounds like disinterested aid, does it? 

Matters stand differently when it comes to the social- 
ist countries, where the means of production are socially 
owned and there is no place for competition and profit hunt- 
ing. That is why a socialist country, unlike the capitalist 
countries, is in a position to render selfless aid. The above, 
of course, is not a call for the severance of economic ties 
with the capitalist world. It is the actual picture of the world 
today with which we must reckon. 

The reconstruction of the national economy by setting- 
up industry and mixed farming and developing economic 
relations with all countries irrespective of their social sys- 
tems is therefore the principal way to rule out the possibi- 
lity of dictation by any country or group of countries. 

How To Prevent Plunder by Other Countries 

Now let us consider another aspect of the problem of 
economic independence: prevention of the outflow of a 
part of a country's national income without the inflow of its 

10 T. J. Dunning, Trades' Unions and Strikes: Their Philosophy 
(Hid Intuition, London, 1860, pp. 3j-30. 

11 Department of State Bulletin, April IS, i960, p. 60S, 
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proper equivalent. The term "national income'' is variously 
interpreted in political economy. Space does not permit us 
to go into a critical analysis of the varied interpretations 
.,f the concept. There is no passing over the fact, however, 
that the way the national income is calculated in the capi- 
talist countries makes for the artificial overestimation of its 
size and camouflages the exploitation inherent in capitalist 
relations. The very method of calculating the national in- 
come chiefly on the basis of taxation statistics tends to in- 
flate its size, as it includes income from trading operations, 
services and other spheres where no material values are ac- 
tually created. Soviet economists have estimated that the 
resultant increment is about 25 per cent on the average. 

Marxist political economy endows the concept of nation- 
al income with the following content. The aggregate value 
of the gross national product put out in a given country in 
a year consists of two parts. The cost of primary products, 
fuel and other materials used up in the process of produc- 
tion plus the sinking fund of the means of production cons- 
titutes the first part of the value of the gross national prod- 
uct; this value was created earlier, i.e., in the course of 
previous years, and then transferred to a new product in 
the process of labour. The second part comprises the value 
newly created by the labour of people engaged in material 
production. Such a division of the aggregate value of the 
product goes back to Adam Smith' Wealth of Nations 
(1776). 

It is this second part, the newly created value, that cons- 
titutes the country's national income. It, in turn, Is divided 
into two parts, the consumption and accumulation funds. 
The latter serves as a basis for reproduction on an extended 
scale — the material basis of progress. The rate of develop- 
ment of any society or country depends on what share of 
the national income goes into the accumulation fund. 

The economic essence of colonialism, whatever form it 
may take, consists in the export of a part of a colony's na- 
tional income to the metropolitan country without the re- 
ciprocal import of an equivalent value. That explains why 
the metropolitan countries were able to get so far ahead in 
economic development over the past century, while the col- 
onies lagged behind. 

There are many theories explaining the poverty of the 
African countries. In his book entitled % Ihc Economy of Af- 
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yka, published in 1961 in the Oxford Press Mew Africa s 
Library, Arthur Hazlewood explains that self-evident fact 
as follows: 'The economy of Africa does not produce 
enough goods and services for the Africans. . . . The amount 
produced is low because the productivity of people in Alli- 
es is low Natural conditions Lire generally not very fa- 
vourable for high productivity. ... In Africa capital is very 
scarce. . . . Compared with the rich countries ol the world, 
the countries of Africa use very little capital in almost all 

economic activities The hoe is the main agricultural 

tool. . . . Many African workers lack the skills. . . . J>12 

Thus, according to Hazlewood, the cause of poverty lies 
in the Africans themselves, and in their natural environ- 
ment. But, scientifically, the question of why the African 
workers arc unskilled, why their labour productivity is low, 
why the hoe is the main agricultural tool, and why capital is 
scarce in Africa is left open. Until all those why's are ans- 
wered, the reason for the poverty of the African people re- 
mains obscure. 

The main question for the economist is why there is a 
scarcity of capital in Africa. The answer to that question is 
plain: because a considerable part of the national income 
which should go into the accumulation fund and serve as 
the material basis of progress flows out of Africa without 
any equivalent coming back. Some estimates place that part 
at approximately a quarter of the national income. This is 
the principal reason for the economic retardation of Africa. 
The inevitable conclusion is that Africa cannot get on its 
feet and secure normal economic development until the out- 
flow of its national income is checked. "Financial haemor- 
rhage", it was aptly termed by Mr. Mathieu Ekra, Minister 
of Information in the Ivory Coast Republic. He backed up 
his contention by the following shocking figure: the inflow 
of foreign capital into his country in 1961 amounted to 14 
million pounds, while the profits pumped out of it stood at 
28 millions. 13 

The task is to block up all the channels through which 
the national income leaks out of Africa. The governments 
of many of the African countries have already tackled that 
problem. Let us see what the chief ways of stopping the 



n A. Hazlcwood, The Economy of Africa, London, 1961, pp. 73-79. 
13 West Africa, February 10. 19G2. p. lf»7. 
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-financial haemorrhage" are: nationalisation of the enter pr - 
seS belonging to foreign companies: compulsory reinvest- 
ment of a°part of the foreign companies profits; higher tax- 
es on profits: the establishment of national banks and in- 
sure companies and of the country's own navy and an 
fo ?e regulation by the state of exports and sports and 
currency Operations. Little has been done so far m that <U- 
e ion but we can understand why, considering tl a the 
majority of the African states only achieved political mdc- 
"SS several years ago. The important ^ 
start has been made and ways found of solving that task. 
How Ton it will be fulfilled, depends on the governments 
Vnd then Consistency in implementing the above measures 
Jnd TOs brings L S the question of the M^U^ 
two of the main aspects, mentioned earlier, of the 
we are considering Measures aimed at checking the non- 
; q uivalerouTnow of part of the national -come are bound 

tm JSSSSL fts Mention of making the fi = pa- 
nics reinvest 60 per cent of their profits m Ghana econo- 
mv than bombs bes?an to Hy at the President of the Repu- 
blic The f orm of pressure used in other countries may not 
be so extreme, but the fight is on 

foreign companies and the governments of ^ A man coun 

T-Tpnr^ these two fundamental aspects oi the p ooil m 

tate by other countries and ruling out the possibility 
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leakage of part of their national incomes — are inseparable 
and organically interlocked. Their organic interdependence 
is the crux of the problem. 

But here is a question relating to both aspects of the 
problem: which is to be preferred— private capitalist enter- 
prise or the establishment of state-owned enterprises? In our 
view, the second course has every advantage over private 
enterprise. Briefly its advantages boil down to the follow- 
ing: the establishment of state-owned enterprises ensures an 
incomparably higher rate of economic development than 
private enterprise; it is the surest way of closing the chan- 
nels through which the national income leaks out to other 
countries; it is the best method of doing away with domi- 
nation by the foreign monopolies. Considering the extreme 
weakness of private national capital in practically all the 
countries of the African continent, it must be admitted that 
only the creation of a state sector in the economy can gua- 
rantee the achievement of economic independence in a 
short space of time. 

Economic Independence and the Position of the People 

In conclusion, it is necessary to consider still another 
condition which promotes the most rapid achievement of 
economic independence. As already stated, the national in- 
come consists of two parts: accumulation and consumption 
funds. The consumption fund takes in the costs of the pro- 
duction and reproduction of labour-power, which is to say, 
the maintenance of the working man and his family, as well 
as the private or non-productive expenditures of the capita- 
lists (where they still exist); the maintenance of the state ma- 
chine; outlays for education, health and other social servic- 
es; defence outlays. The last item should and could be eli- 
minated, provided a decision were adopted on general and 
complete disarmament and the exclusion of wars from the 
life of society. 

The distribution of the consumption fund is closely link- 
ed to the problem of economic independence. The amount 
of the national income and the corresponding amount of the 
accumulation fund as the basis of economic development 
are in direct proportion to the level of labour productivity, 
for the higher labour productivity is, the higher are the 
rates of accumulation and development. Labour productivi- 
ty depends on a number of subjective and objective factors. 
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The most important subjective factor is the workers' desire 
to do all in their power for the prosperity of their country. 
The objective factors include the workers' technical know- 
how and the extent to which their material and spiritual 
requirements are satisfied. Other things being equal, higher 
standards of literacy and professional skill, and fuller satis- 
faction of the workers' material needs (food, housing, etc.) 
make for higher productivity of labour. 

The art of governing a state in the interests of progress 
lies in establishing and maintaining the proper correlation- 
first, between the accumulation and the consumption funds, 
and, second, between the components comprising the con- 
sumption fund. History has shown that the wider the par- 
ticipation of all sections of the population in the administra- 
tion of state affairs, the more successfully the task is solved. 

THE PROBLEM OF "AFRICAN SOCIALISM" 

Africa and socialism — that is an extremely popular sub- 
ject today. A number of books specially devoted to that 
subject have already appeared, and it is being widely discus- 
sed in the world press. A special section which took the 
name of "African Socialism" was set up at the annual con- 
ference of the African Studies Association of the U.S.A. 
held in October 1962. In December 1962 an international 
colloquy was held in Dakar on the African road to socia- 
lism. The numerous and diversified views voiced in the 
course of that discussion, which assumed a worldwide cha- 
racter, may be reduced to these two fundamental questions: 

1) Can the African countries go over to socialism direct- 
ly without passing through the capitalist stage of develop- 
ment? 

2) What is "African Socialism", and what relation does 
it bear to the scientific theory of socialism? 

To clarify the first question, it is expedient to divide it 
into two parts: the theoretical possibility of non- capitalist 
development for the African countries, and the practical 
possibility and advisability of that path of development. 

On Theoretical Possibility of Non-Capitalist Development 
for African Countries 

A book with the presumptuous and misleading title of 
Marxism. Communism and African Socialism appeared in 
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Paris in 1962." The author set himself the task of proving 
that Africa could not bypass the capitalist stage of develop- 
ment in order to reach socialism, and that it would absolu- 
tely have to go through the capitalist stage. Taking cogni- 
zance of the wide currency of Marxist ideas in Africa, as 
everywhere else, and of the tremendous appeal Marxism 
has for the people, the author quotes Marx and his theory 
of historical materialism. 

"Marx has always maintained", he writes, "that socialism 
could not be built in a society which has not been previous- 
ly transformed and made ready by capitalism, which has 
left it as a legacy a powerful apparatus of industrial produc- 
tion and a numerous working class comprising the majority 
of the population. . . . Thus, according to Marx, socialism 
must inevitably succeed capitalism, just as capitalism suc- 
ceeded feudalism, and feudalism ancient society (slavery. — 
LP.). . . . Capitalism must precede socialism, just as feudal- 
ism preceded capitalism. . . ." And further, Marx allegedly 
"'affirmed that socialism was unattainable, and that any at- 
tempts to hasten its coming were doomed to failure, until 
the capitalist system should reach the highest stage of its de- 
velopment." 15 

In order to lend credence to his views on the theory of 
historical materialism, Rene Milon cites the following lines 
from Marx' Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy: "No social formation ever perishes be- 
fore all the productive forces for which there is room in it 
have developed; and new, higher relations of production 
never appear before the material conditions of their existen- 
ce have matured in the womb of the old society itself." lfi 

But in quoting Marx, Milon slips into an inaccurate ex- 
pression which makes all the difference in this argument. 
Instead of "social formation" he writes "society." There is 
reason to believe that this substitution of concepts was in- 
tentional on Milon's part. The German original says "Ge- 
sellschaftsformation", and the French edition "formation 
sociale"." 

14 Rend Milon, Marxisme. Communisme et Socialisms Africain, 
Paris. t9S% 

& Ibid., pp. 2, 14- 

1(5 K. Mapne h <b. 3Hre.iLc, ConUHeHun, t. 13, MocKBa. 1959, 
dp. 7. 

17 (Euvrcs completes dc Karl Marx {« Contribution It la critique 
<lc Icconomic politique », Paris, 1954, p. 30). 
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"Social formation" and "society" are different concepts. 
The concept "society" has two meanings: a particular society 
(of a given country or people; in 'this case, "African socie- 
ty"), or society in general, at a specific stage of its develop- 
ment, as feudalism, capitalism, etc. In order to be explicit, 
Marx said not "society", but "social formation", inasmuch 
as he had in mind a definite mode of production — slave- 
owning (ancient), feudal, bourgeois or capitalist. 

It is a known fact that peoples and countries develop 
unevenly. In the contemporary capitalist world there arc 
highly advanced, advanced and developing countries. The 
countries of Africa belong to the latter group. There is no 
need to explain why they lagged behind in their develop- 
ment; the reasons are now clear to all unprejudiced per- 
sons. Adhering precisely to the principle set down by Karl 
Marx, the question should be put as follows: have the mate- 
rial conditions ripened sufficiently in contemporary bourge- 
ois society for the transition to a new and higher form of 
organising social production — to socialism? This is no long- 
er a question of theory. It is one of practice, for the world 
socialist system already exists. 

Another question arises in this connection: what about 
those countries in which the capitalist form of organising so- 
cial production has not as yet reached its highest stage of 
development? Must they continue to develop along the cap- 
italist road? Does it follow from Marx' teachings that every 
country and every nation must pass through all the stages 
of development: slavery, feudalism, capitalism? That, too, 
is a question of practice and not theory. 

Many peoples of Europe, among them the English, did 
not know the slave-owning mode of production, but went 
over from primitive-communal society to feudalism, bypass- 
ing the slave-owning formation. No one can deny that the 
peoples of the Soviet Far North, for example the Nentsi, 
Evenki, Chukchi and others, now live in socialist conditions. 
But they did not know cither the slave-owning, or the feu- 
dal, or the capitalist formations; consequently they went over 
to socialism bypassing all those formations. The whole 
course of history shows that it is by no means essential for 
every people to pass through all the stages of historical de- 
velopment. 

The founders of Marxism were perfectly aware of man's 
historical past, and could not have overlooked that peculiari- 
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ty of historical development. Anyone who studies their writ- 
ings closely will easily find in them statements showing that 
they acknowledged the possibility of certain peoples and 
countries bypassing one or another stage of historical devel- 
opment in the future. 

Marx and Engels maintained that there is a definite se- 
quence of socio-economic formations, and that it is impos- 
sible for feudal society to succeed capitalism. But nowhere 
and never did they write that all peoples must inevitably 
pass through all the stages of historical development. The 
works of Marx and Engels do not present a detailed and 
fully elaborated theory of the non-capitalist development 
of backward nations to socialism without passing through 
capitalism. Such a possibility did not as yet exist in their 
lifetime and so there was no practical need for such a the- 
ory. It is to Lenin and his successors that the credit for 
evolving such a theory goes. Rent* Miion knows it and re- 
produces Lenin's statement on the question, but proclaims 
it "a deviation from Marxism". Behold the apologist for 
capitalism in the role of a "defender" of Marx against those 
who "distort" him! 

The deliberate distortions of Marxism found in Rene 
Milon's book might well be ignored, were it not for the cur- 
rency they have gained in certain intellectual circles in Af- 
rica. It is noteworthy fhat even during the colonial period, 
the classical Marxist work, Manifesto of the Communist 
Party, was included in the programmes of Africa's univer- 
sities. The colonialists did not want the students to read that 
work themselves and understand its meaning correctly. 
They only included it in the curriculum to be able to present 
it in a light favourable to the interests of colonialism. 

The colonialists tried to imbue educated Africans with 
the idea that Marxism was outdated in general and could 
not be applied to the specific conditions of Africa. Even 
today there are African intellectuals as well as statesmen 
and political leaders who continue to say that Marxist-Len- 
inist theory "is not suited to African realities". But no soon- 
er are such claims carefully analysed than it appears that 
they stem from a dogmatic approach to Marxism-Leninism. 
The founders and classics of Marxism never regarded their 
theories as fixed dogmas, each tenet of which was suitable 
for all times and circumstances. "The truth is concrete," they 
(old their followers. Marxist-Leninist theory is a scientific 
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theory; it does not mark time, but develops along with the 
development of society, and is continually enriched with 
new facts and theses. V. I. Lenin said: "The Marxist must 
think in terms of real life, of the exact facts of reality, and 
not go on clinging to yesterday s theory, which, like all theo- 
ry, at best merely indicates what is basic and general, me- 
rely approximates the complexity of life." 18 Marxism-Leni- 
nism is a universal theory in the sense that it serves as a 
guide to action in all circumstances provided one knows 
how to apply it correctly. It is the only scientific theory on 
the transformation of contemporary society into socialist 
society. Those who reject it are inevitably led astray by sun- 
dry bourgeois theories designed to justify the capitalist sys- 
tem and obstruct the transition to socialism. The question 
stands sharply: either socialism or capitalism; there is no 

third way. .... 

Rene Milon is therefore wrong m claiming that according 
to the teaching of Karl Marx the African peoples are bound 
to pass through the capitalist stage of development. He de- 
liberately distorts Marxism and misleads African readers 
for the sole purpose of forcing the capitalist road of devel- 
opment on them. 

On Practical Possibility and Advisability of Non-Capitalist 
Development for African Countries 

The colonial policy of plunder has made Africa the most, 
backward region of the world. We shall not weary the read- 
er with statistics on the state of industry and agriculture 
in Africa— they are too well known. We shall simply give 
a few figures on the living conditions of the masses.^ Aver- 
age annual per capita national income for 1952-1954 was 
740-780 dollars in Britain and France, but in Kenya it was 
fiO dollars, and in Uganda 50 dollars. Average annual con- 
sumption of meat per head of population m Britain and 
France is 41-54 kilogrammes, but in the former Belgian Con- 
rr it is 0,9 and in Ghana 2.5 kilogrammes. Life expectation 
?anges from 30.5 (Guinea, 1958) to 40 years (Congo, 1950- 
195?) as compared with about 60 years m Lurope, which 
means that in France there are 250 adults for every 100 
children, but in Upper Volta only 87. In other words, every 

§ B. H. Jlemiri, UoAHoe co6panue coHunenua, t. 31, MocKBa, 
1962, erp. 134. 
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adult in Upper Volta has to feed three times as many de- 
pendents as a French adult. The circle tightens; widespread 
chronic malnutrition, protein hunger, disease, extremely low 
labour productivity. What is the way out of this vicious 

circle? 

The former masters of the colonies— the West European 
imperialists, U.S. imperialists, and their allies, the African 
capitalists, urge the capitalist road of development. But, mav 
we ask, how much time would it take Africa to catch up 
with Britain and France if it followed the capitalist road? 
Ihc whole world now knows that the socialist system ensu- 
res rates of economic development which are much higher 
than the captiahst rates. That is amply substantiated by two 
hgures: in the U.S.S.R., the per capita rise in industrial out- 
put was 48 per cent in the five years from 1958 to 1962, and 
m the United States, the richest country in the capitalist 
world, only 8 per cent. Besides, who will say that in the 
advanced capitalist countries all the members of society are 
guaranteed a high standard of living, that there is no po- 
verty, mass unemployment and hunger there? 

We could quote plenty of evidence. But we shall content 
ourselves with one example— Liberia, which the American 
press likes to describe as the show-window of capitalism in 
tropical Africa. The London Tunes has said of it: "Liberia 
is a country of free enterprise and if at one end of the scale 
people appear shabby and rather farouche, at the other 
there is considerable wealth." 19 

"Capitalism is the road of suffering for the people," says 
the Programme of the Soviet Communist Party. "It will 
not ensure rapid economic progress nor eliminate poverty; 
social inequality will increase. The capitalist development of 
the countryside will ruin the peasantry still more. The 
workers will be fated either to engaging in back-breaking 
labour to enrich the capitalists, or to swelling the ranks of 
the disinherited army of the unemployed. The petty bour- 
geoisie will be crushed in competition with big capital. The 
benefits of culture and education will remain out of reach 
of the people. The intelligentsia will be compelled to sell its 
talent. 

^ After a close examination of the economic activity of 
the imperialist powers in Africa, one cannot help asking 
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whether the African countries can ever be expected to over- 
take Britain, the U.S.A. and France if they remain within 
the capitalist system. The evidence points to a negative an- 
swer. The foremost people of Africa realise it, and are speak 
ing out in favour of the socialist road of development. 
There is no need here to quote all the statements to that ef- 
fect that have been made by outstanding African statesmen 
and political figures like Sekou Toure, Modibo Keita, Leo- 
pold Senghor, Gamal Abdel Nasser, Julius Nyerere and 
others. We shall limit ourselves to recounting the speech 
made by the Tanganyika Minister of Trade and Industry, 
Kahama, in Parliament in June 1962. 20 Tanganyika, he said, 
had been part of the British Empire for more than forty years. 
Soviet Russia, too, had been in existence for somewhat over 
forty years. Before the Revolution, Russia had been a state 
with an extremely backward economy and an illiterate 
population. Now, he said, compare the Tanganyika and 
Russia of our days. Although Russia had gone through two 
devastating wars, she had become a leading world power, 
while Tanganyika had remained almost as she was forty 
years ago. How could this startling contrast be explained? 
By the fact that a socialist system of social production had 
been created in Russia, Kahama declared. 

The capitalist road is not closed to the African peoples 
and countries, of course. All the prerequisites for the deve- 
lopment of capitalism are at hand. That is the course the 
imperialists and their ideological crusaders like Rene Milon 
want to foist on them. A mission from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development worked in Tan- 
ganyika in 1959-1960 and published a thick volume on Ihc 
Economic Development of 'Tanganyika. One of its many re- 
commendations was the abolition of communal ownership of 
the land, partitioning of the communal land among the peas- 
ants and its conversion into private property. As they are 
honest people, the authors point out in the same breath that 
a reform of the above nature would entail "eventual concen- 
tration of ownership of land in the hands of those who have 
money to lend, and the creation of a destitute landless 
class." 21 

20 Sunday News, June 17, 19G2, p. 7. 

21 The Economic Development of Tanganyika. Report of a Mis- 
sion Organized by the International Bank for Reconstruction end De- 
velopment, Baltimore, 1961, p. 95. 
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Thai is what development along capitalist lines means: 
a small section ol rich farmers and big landowners sepa- 
rates oil, while the mass of the peasantry are ruined and be- 
come farm labourers. Is that prospect to the liking of the 
Aincari peasants? That is a question they must decide for 
themselves. In general, the choice between the capitalist or 
the non-capitalist roads of development is for the African 
peoples themselves to make. The socialist system of social 
production cannot be forced on a nation, and no intentions 
ot doing so are entertained in any quarter. Revolutions can- 
not be exported, as we all know. The African peoples them- 
selves must decide which path of development suits them 
best. I regressive Africans have already given their opinion, 
and it is against the capitalist road of development. 

The matter stands then as follows: theoretically it is pos- 
sible for Africa to go over directly to socialism, bypassing 
the capitalist stage of development, and the desire to do so 
is also present. What about the objective conditions? Any 
honest person will admit that they also exist. 

What are those conditions? 

First, there exists the world socialist system. That is a 
most important prerequisite; without the world socialist sys- 
tem, there could be no question of socialist development for 
nations that had not passed through the capitalist stage. The 
significance of the existence of the world socialist system 
for their direct transition to socialism lies in the following: 
1) Besides the socialist system, there still exists in the 
world the capitalist system— imperialism. The imperialist 
countries are violently opposed to the former colonies and 
semi-colonies taking the socialist path. They will resort to 
any means to prevent it, not exclusive of intervention and 
the obliteration of those countries' political independence. 

The world socialist system guarantees the independence 
ol those countries. The defeat of the Anglo-French-Israeli 
aggression against Egypt and the U.S. aggression against 
Luba is proof enough of the fact. The existence of the world 
socialist system ties the imperialists' hands and keeps the 
imperialist powers from resorting to extreme measures. 

_ 2) The socialist countries are extending all-round econo- 
mic technical and cultural aid to the countries that have 
freed themselves from colonialism and embarked on the in- 
dependent construction of their life. "The G.P.S.U. regards 
it as its internationalist duty", says the Soviet Communist 
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Party Programme, "to assist peoples who have set out to 
win and strengthen their national independence, all peoples 
who are fighting for the complete abolition of the colonial 
system." Everyone knows that this aid has no political 
strings attached, and is extended to all countries no matter 
which road they have chosen, the capitalist or the socialist. 
The fundamental importance of their aid is that it compels 
the imperialist powers to be more compliant in granting 
credits and loans and to offer less fettering terms. Its funda- 
mental importance lies, again, in that the socialist countries' 
aid promotes the development of the branches of the eco- 
nomy which can best ensure economic independence, that 
vital condition for the consolidation of state sovereignty. 
African statesmen greatly value their aid. 

3) The building of socialism in the U.S.S.R. and other 
socialist countries provides enormously rich experience of 
economic, cultural and socio-political construction along so- 
cialist lines. Each socialist country has its own special fea- 
tures in building socialism; each has made its great contri- 
bution to this store of experience in socialist upbuilding. It 
is for each nation that embarks on the socialist path to deci- 
de what to take from that experience, and what to discard. 

The existence of the world socialist system is a most 
important prerequisite for the non-capitalist development 
of the African peoples. The decisive prerequisite, however, 
is the condition of African society itself. 

With respect to the latter, a differentiated approach is 
essential. The Republic of South Africa, for instance, is a 
capitalist country, with the peculiar feature that its capita- 
list enterprises in industry and agriculture belong to the 
European minority. The first need here is a national-democ- 
ratic revolution to do away with the system of racial discri- 
mination and give the African population political rights 
on a par with the European minority. The victory of the 
people's democratic revolution would pave the way for the 
construction of a socialist society. But the Republic of South 
Africa cannot bypass the capitalist stage, as capitalism al- 
ready exists there. For South Arfica, therefore, it is not a 
question of non-capitalist development, but of transition 
from capitalism to socialism. 

In the countries of North Africa, capitalist relations are 
also fairly developed by now, and the classes of bourgeois 
society— the national bourgeoisie and working class— have 
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already emerged, alongside the old feudal social classes. Bui 
the extent of "class differentiation is still far less than in the 
advanced capitalist countries. The victory of the anti-impe- 
rialist revolution and the attainment of independence have 
given these countries the choice of either continuing then- 
capitalist development, or calling a halt to it and embarking 
on the creation of the socialist system of social production, 
Thus, when we speak of the possibility of non-capitalist 
development we have in mind largely the countries of tro- 
pical Africa. The most typical feature of the social structu- 
re of the nations of this part of Africa is the absence of 
clearly defined class divisions, and the incomplete state of 
the process of formation of antagonistic classes. There is no 
class of big landlords exploiting a dependent peasantry. 
Some exceptions to this rule can be found in the northern 
parts of Nigeria and Cameroun, Ethiopia and Buganda. 
Neither does the national bourgeoisie exist as a class. There 
are semi-feudal, patriarchal-feudal forms of exploitation, 
and there are capitalist elements which exploit wage labour, 
but there is no class of feudal lords opposed to the peasantry, 
and there is still no class of bourgeoisie opposed to the 
working class. 

Peasants living in dire poverty form the bulk ot the pop- 
ulation. In the colonial period they were subjected to bru- 
tal exploitation by the foreign companies and rich European 
farmers and planters. That is still the case even tinder con- 
ditions of political independence. For them the capitalist 
path has meant the further intensification of exploitation, 
destitution, reduction to the status of hired labourers. Only 
the establishment of the socialist system of social production 
can guarantee the possibility of building a happy and pros- 
perous life for themselves to the peasants of Africa. 

Disproportion between the development of the national 
bourgeoisie and the working class characterises all the colo- 
nial countries. Imperialist subjugation of the colonics was 
bound to impede the formation of a national bourgeoisie. 
But to extract the raw materials they wanted, the colonia- 
lists had to found a mining industry, plantations, railways 
and ports, with the resultant need for hired labour. 1 he 
number of wage labourers in tropical Africa is still small 
compared with the advanced capitalist countries. In Britain, 
89 per cent of the gainfully-employed population were wage 
labourers in the 1950's, in France 67 and in Belgium 71 per 
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cent, but in the French colonies the figure was less than 8 pcr 
cent'and in Tanganyika and the Gold Coast about 16. Only 
in Northern Rhodesia was the number of wage labourers 
about 60 per cent of the adult male population. 22 And those 
were mainly migrants, stemming not only from Northern 
Rhodesia but from neighbouring countries as well. Migrant 
labour is a mass phenomenon common to all the countries 
of tropical Africa, where these semi-peasants and semi-pro- 
letarians constitute the greater part of the working class. 
But throughout Africa, in every country, there is also a con- 
siderable skilled and stable proletariat which forms the 
backbone of the numerous trade unions. 

There are no reliable statistics to tell us exactly how ma- 
ny workers are employed at establishments belonging to 
Africans as against those owned by foreign companies. Nev- 
ertheless, it is quite patent that the overwhelming majority 
of the workers are employed at the foreign-owned establish- 
ments. The exploiter of the working class is not the national 
but the foreign bourgeoisie. The national bourgeoisie and 
working class formed a united front in the fight for inde- 
pendence, and since the aims of anti-imperialist revolution 
have still not been fully achieved, the basis still exists for 
joint action in the near future. 

The countries that have thrown off all direct political do- 
mination by the imperialists are building new industries and 
large agricultural undertakings. Private national capital, 
being weak, has a trifling share in this process. The new 
enterprises are being built either with government funds 
or by foreign companies. Which means that at least lor the 
immediate future the working class will have to deal not 
with private African employers, but with foreign companies 
or the government. And that in turn means that the working 
class will grow more quickly than the national bourgeoisie. 

That is a circumstance of the highest significance lor 
the transition to the socialist path of development. The so- 
cialist system of social production cannot arise without the 
socialisation in one form or another of the means of pro- 
duction. The working class is the only class m contempora- 
ry societv which is not involved in private ownership ot the 
means of production. The African peasantry also has a vital 



22 International Labour Review, Vol. LXX1V, No. 3. September 
1956. pp. 242-243. 
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stake in socialisation of the means of production, for that 
is its only chance of extricating itself from its poverty. But 
the peasant does own certain means of production, however 
modest, and he is attached to his small plot of land; that 
stands in the way of his realising that socialisation of the 
means of production by forming cooperative farms is the 
only way to a better life. Thus a distinct historic mission de- 
volves upon the working class, to take the initiative in es- 
tablishing a socialist system of social production, and lead 
the peasantry along that road. 

The working class, peasantry, intellectuals and numerous 
petty bourgeoisie of the towns (artisans, small tradesmen, 
etc.) who form the bulk of the population have no reason 
to favour the capitalist path of development. Socialism is 
their only road to happiness. 

"Socialism is the road to freedom and happiness for the 
peoples" says the Programme of the C.P.S.U. "It ensures 
rapy economic and cultural progress. It transforms a back- 
ward country into an industrial country within the lifetime 
of one generation and not in the course of centuries. Plan- 
ned socialist economy is an economy of progress and pros- 
perity by its very nature. Abolition of the exploitation of man 
by man does away with social inequality. Unemployment 
disappears entirely. Socialism provides all peasants with 
land, helps them to develop farming, combines their labour 
efforts in voluntary cooperatives and puts modern agricul- 
tural machinery and agronomy at their disposal. Peasant 
labour is made more productive and the land is made more 
fertile. Socialism provides a high material and cultural 
standard of living for the working class and all working- 
people. Socialism lifts the people out of darkness and ig- 
norance and gives them access to modern culture. The in- 
telligentsia is offered ample opportunities for creative effort 
for the benefit of the people." 

The workers and peasants of Africa may not yet un- 
derstand that but they are being helped to such under- 
standing by their patriotically-minded intellectuals. Africa 
has such intellectuals, who have mastered the foundations of 
the scientific theory of socialism and are eager to dedicate 
their energies and knowledge to the welfare of their people. 
Unlike Rene Milon, the ideologists of imperialism often 
dress themselves up in "socialist" clothing. They speak for 
socialism, but misrepresent its nature to such an extent that 
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their ''socialist" ideas are nothing but a veiled apology for 
capitalist development. We may take Rita Hindcn's Prin- 
ciples of Socialism. Africa and Asia, an an example. 23 Un- 
der the guise of "democratic socialism" the author defends 
the principles of contemporary capitalist society. Progres- 
sive sections of the African intelligentsia oppose that kind of 
camouflage. They are helping the wide masses to distinguish 
the true advocates of socialism from all kinds of false so- 
cialists, and in so doing are performing a great historic mis- 
sion. 

Socialism cannot be built without a struggle. In each 
country there are unpatriotic forces drawn from the feudal 
and semi-feudal elements and certain representatives of the 
national bourgeoisie connected with foreign firms, etc., who 
place their personal selfish interests above the welfare of 
their people. They ally themselves with the imperialists, 
those inevitable and irreconcilable foes of socialism. The 
most reliable support of a government that has espoused the 
goal of building socialism lies in those who toil, above all 
the working class. Welded by their trade unions, the work- 
ers constitute the most organised force in contemporary Af- 
rican society. Due to their social position, they are highly 
dedicated to the idea of socialism, and that is the most im- 
portant thing. 

"African Socialism" or the African Road to Socialism 

It has become a widespread tendency among African so- 
cialists to erroneously counterpose the scientific theory of 
socialism to "African Socialism". Scientific socialism is not 
suited to African reality, they say; let us build our own 
"African Socialism". 

What is "African Socialism"? No whole, in any way in- 
tegrated theory of "African Socialism" exists. Every advo- 
cate of "African Socialism" has his own ideas on the sub- 
ject, and invests it with different content. Nevertheless, all 
share the same general wish: to see the exploitation of man 
by man eradicated. That, too, is the basic content of scien- 
tific socialism. There is no divergency on this basic point 
between the advocates of scientific and "African" socialism. 



i! Rita Hindcn, Principles of Socialism. Africa and Asia, London, 
1961. 
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How is the great and noble aim to be achieved, however? 
That is where the differences begin. 

Scientific socialism holds that the decisive prerequisite 
for the eradication of the exploitation of man by man is to 
abolish private ownership of the means of production and 
socialise them. The history of mankind proves that the ex- 
ploitation of man by man dates from the appearance of 
private ownership of the means of production, which brought 
into being a category of people who possessed no means of 
production and therefore had to work for those who did 
have them. Exploitation cannot be abolished until the means 
of production become the common property of all. 

There are two kinds of private ownership of the means 
of production: capitalist ownership, and ownership by small 
producers (peasants, artisans) who do not use hired labour. 
Accordingly, there are two ways of abolishing private own- 
ership of the means of production. Capitalist private owner- 
ship is abolished by nationalisation. There again, either of 
two possible ways may be chosen: nationalisation without 
compensation to the former owners, or nationalisation in- 
volving the payment of compensation. Karl Marx admitted 
the possibility of the proletariat compensating the capitalists 
whose private property they take over. The private property 
of the small producers is socialised by setting up production 
cooperatives. It must be stressed, however, that we are not 
talking about the socialisation of all or every kind of pri- 
vate property, but solely and exclusively the means of pro- 
duction. That is the only basis on which the socialist sys- 
tem of social production, which excludes the very possibi- 
lity of the exploitation of man by man, can rest. 

Advocates of "African Socialism" ignore that cardinal 
question, leaving us in the dark as to how thev intend to 
end the exploitation of man by man. Some of them openly 
admit the possibility of private capitalist enterprises exist- 
ing under socialism. They are obviously labouring under the 
influence of "democratic socialism". Rita Hinden says, for 
instance: "Public property has not proved a panacea for 
all social ills/' 24 She believes exploitation can be eradicated 
while private ownership of the means of production re- 
mains. But that is a false, Utopian idea aimed at preserving 



24 Ibid., p. 5. 



Some advocates ol " African Socialism" imagine socialist 
society as a society of equal petty producers. They conjure 
up the following picture: everyone will have his own means 
of production but in the quantity necessary to supply his own 
vital necessities; everyone will manage his own farm or 
business independently of others and will trade the prod- 
ucts of his own labour for those of others'; if one man suf- 
fers a misfortune, others will help him. 

That kind of society, however, is simply impossible at 
the present stage of technical development which requires 
large-scale production (factories, mills, railways, etc.). In 
effect it would mean a return to the past, the rejection of all 
the achievements of mankind. And there is still another rea- 
son why this "ideal" petty bourgeois society is impossible of 
realisation: so long as private ownership of the means of 
production persists, it is inevitable for people to polarize in- 
to rich and poor, for some to grow rich and others destitute; 
in the final count, that polarization is what gives rise to the 
exploitation of man by man and the appearance of antago- 
nistic classes of exploiters and exploited. 

It may weli be asked why people who sincerely wish to 
build a socialist society and abolish the exploitation of man 
by man are unwilling to accept the scientific theory of so- 
cialism, which has been tested in practice, and instead go 
about looking for some other kind of socialist society. The 
reasons are many. 

The main reason is anti- communist propaganda and the 
effect it produces; the theory of scientific socialism was put 
into practice first in the Soviet Union and then in a number 
of other European and Asian countries. The Soviet Union 
is correctly considered the chief example of the application 
of that theory. To undermine the Soviet Union's influence 
on the peoples of the countries that still belong to the capi- 
talist system, the imperialists have been furiously campaign- 
ing against it and slandering it. All the propaganda means 
at their disposal — the press and radio and cinema — have 
been used to that end. Christian missions acting on the in- 
structions of the imperialists have been playing on the reli- 
gious feelings of the Africans to set them against socialism. 
The Soviet Union, where the scientific theory of socialism 
has been put into practice is depicted by the imperialist 
propaganda machine as a terrible prison of the peoples 
where religion is banned, personal freedom denied, the fa- 
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juiiy and tics of kinship repudiated, the individual made the 
slave of the totalitarian state, etc., etc. As the African 
people are drawn to socialism, realising that it is the only 
path to happiness, but have been frightened by anti-com- 
munist propaganda, they are trying to discover some spe- 
cial kind of socialism. 

The imperialists skilfully exploit the perfectly legiti- 
mate desire of the African peoples for independence to their 
own ends. The African peoples have suffered long at the 
hands of foreign oppressors. They are afraid of losing their 
hard-won independence. Imperialist agents keep drilling it 
into their minds that they are menaced from the East, that 
is, by the socialist countries, and have invented the legend 
of Soviet expansion. Acceptance of the ideas of scientific 
socialism is portrayed as the opening of ideological expan- 
sion, allegedly to be followed by political expansion. Para- 
doxically, it is deemed natural and safe for them to keep 
forcing the bourgeois ideology of the West on the African 
people while propaganda of the ideas of scientific socialism 
is termed ideological expansion dangerous to the African 
people. 

Propagation of false socialist theories, like the "democ- 
ratic" socialism of the British Labour Party, has done much 
to confuse the true concept of socialism. The French Right- 
wing Socialists and British Labour Party leaders have enjoy- 
ed unlimited opportunities to spread their ideas in the Af- 
rican colonies; far from standing in their way, the colonial 
authorities even abetted them. That in itself is highly re- 
vealing; anxious to perpetuate their domination over the 
enslaved peoples of Africa, the colonialists even helped to 
spread these "socialist" ideas. Surely it proves that the ''so- 
cialism" propagated by the British Labour Party leaders 
and French Right-wing Socialists is fully acceptable to the 
colonialists. 

The latest invention of imperialist propaganda is "prag- 
matic socialism", 25 which even at a cursory glance is noth- 
ing but a fancy title for capitalism. 

Africa's statesmen and political leaders are educated 
and mature people. They understand the real purpose be- 
hind anti-communist propaganda qjiite well. Yet among 



25 Sec John Marqum's article "Mnny Roads to Pan-Africanism" 
(Africa 'Today, January 1963, pp. 7-3). 



them arc a few who seem to be rather susceptible to that 
kind of propaganda, and for two reasons. Some of them are 
connected through ties of kinship and in some cases econo- 
mic interests, with the privileged exploiting upper echelons 
of society. They think of the good of their people, of" over- 
coming the backwardness of their country, and realise that 
it is impossible to accomplish that along the capitalist path 
of development. They think of socialism. Inasmuch as the 
establishment of a socialist system of production based on 
socialisation of the means of production, contradicts the in- 
terests of the privileged exploiting circles which are close to 
them, they begin to look for some form of socialism which 
would make it possible to overcome the backwardness and 
raise the living standards of the people, and at the same 
time not touch the interests of the top circles. Of course, 
such a form of socialism does not and cannot exist. 

Other African leaders make the mistake of exaggerating 
the specific features of the African way of life. 

The advocates of "African Socialism" often assert that 
African society was socialist in the past, before the arrival 
of the colonialists. The colonialists destroyed that socialist 
society, and the task now is to restore it. Reference is made 
to the fact that the countries of tropical Africa never had 
private ownership of the land, and that even today the land 
is the joint property of the peasant community, that mutual 
aid has always been widely practised there, etc. That is 
true enough. But it is also true that for many centuries pri- 
vate production has been conducted on the commonly-own- 
ed land, and for many centuries there has been inequality 
in property. Tropical Africa did not go through the slave- 
owning mode of production, but slavery existed there be- 
fore the appearance of the European slave traders. Tropical 
Africa did not go through the feudal formation, but for 
many centuries feudal exploitation has existed; in some re- 
gions feudal exploitation was more highly developed, and 
in other less so, but it was fairly widespread. Many African 
peoples lived in primitive-communal society before the co- 
lonialists came, and knew neither exploitation nor the class 
division of society. If there was equality among these peo- 
ples, it was the equality of poverty; socialist society, on the 
other hand, is a society of abundance. 

Advocates of "African Socialism" usually maintain that 
contemporary African society is a classless society. They 
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follow thi.s up by the argument tluftt Liic Marxists prcacli 
class struggle; inasmuch as Africa has no classes, Marxism 
cannot be applied to it. There are two holes in that argu- 
ment. It is wrong to say that Marxism preaches class Strugs 
gle. Marx said the honour of discovering classes and the 
class struggle did not belong to him. Glasses and the class 
struggle existed long before Marxism. The Marxists simply 
presented a scientific explanation of the existence of classes 
and the class struggle. In contemporary capitalist society 
the class struggle is inflamed not by the Marxists or the 
working class, but by the bourgeoisie— by its refusal to sa- 
tisfy the legitimate demands of the exploited, by its oppo- 
sition to social progress. 

Earlier we noted that although the process of the forma- 
tion of classes has not been completed as yet in tropical Af- 
rica, there arc feudal, semi-feudal and capitalist exploiting 
elements in those countries. Now with independence, the 
national bourgeoisie has gained certain new opportunities 
to develop. A new stratum is emerging which may be called 
the bureaucratic bourgeoisie, made up of the high-salaried 
civil servants. It is quite impossible to describe contempo- 
rary African society as classless. 

There is indeed much in Africa that is peculiar to it 
mid sets it apart from the other, non-African countries. 
That is not simply the result of its retardation, caused by 
colonial oppression. It is the result of the many distinctive 
features of the historical development of the African peo- 
ples. What bearing has that on the question of socialism? The 
bearing is that it necessitates special paths of transition to 
socialism. But, of course, there cannot be different kinds of 
socialism; socialism is one definite kind of system of orga- 
nisation of social production and social life. Its characteris- 
tic features have been theoretically elucidated in the teach- 
ings of Marx, Engcls, Lenin and their followers. They are 
not the fruit of the dreams of a philosophical recluse, but 
the scientific summation of profound analysis of modern so- 
ciety. Capitalism can only be replaced by a system of social 
production whose basic features were outlined by the foun- 
ders of Marxism. 

However, the paths of transition from modern society 
to socialism and the means of transforming modern society 
into a socialist society may vary greatly. Ready-made pat- 
terns are impermissible in this matter, for everything depends 
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on the concrete conditions. The opponents of the socialist 
development of Africa often resort to the dishonest trick ot 
identifying the call to take the road of scientific socialism 
as a call to follow every detail of the Soviet pattern in build- 
ing socialism. 

Marxists have never said that all the peoples of the world 
must make the transition to socialism in faithful imitation 
of everything that has been done in the Soviet Union, One 
need only study socialist upbuilding in the countries of Eas- 
tern Europe to understand the fallacy of that claim. Those 
countries made the transition to socialism in an entirely dif- 
ferent way than the Soviet Union, although their level of 
socio-economic development was much like that oi pre- 
revolutionary Russia. 

It is one of the remarkable features of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory that it makes consideration of the concrete histor- 
ical conditions under which the basic premises of that theo- 
ry are put into practice, an imperative demand. 

Lenin always fought against a dogmatic approach to 
theory and demanded its creative application. In his speech 
at the Second All-Russian Congress of Communist Organ- 
isations of the Peoples of the East, he said: 

*'You are now confronted with a task which has not 
faced the Communists of the world before: while relying on 
general communist theory and practice, you must adopt 
yourselves to particular conditions which do not exist in 
European countries and prove able to apply this theory and 
practice in conditions when the great mass of the people are 
the peasantry, when it is necessary to accomplish the^task 
of the light not against capital, but against survivals of the 
Middle Ages." 215 

The Soviet Communist Party Programme says: The 
development of the countries which have won their free- 
dom may be a complex multi-stage process. By virtue of 
varying historical and socio-economic conditions in the new- 
ly-l'rec countries, the revolutionary effort of the masses will 
impart many distinctive features to the forms and rates oi 
their social progress/' And here is an utterance by B. N. Po- 
nomaryov, a prominent figure in the world Communist 
movement: 'The liberated countries (former colonics.— LP.) 



30 B. H. Jichijh, noAHoe coupanue commeuuii, r. 39, 
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^L m i? iU P J° C ^ d f° ^ ciali «™ ^otJi along the tried and 
tested paths and also the paths discovered by the popular 
movements. 2 ' 9 r r 

Advocates of "African Socialism" often confuse two dif- 
ferent issues: that of the ultimate goal and that of the way 
to its achievement. The ultimate goal is one; the construc- 
tion or a new system of social production based on socialisa- 
tion oi the means of production, whose main law of deve- 
lopment is not the extraction of profits by the capitalists 
through exploitation of the working people but maximum 
satisfac ion of the material and spiritual requirements of 
v^y\videly VayS achievement of that great goal may 

There are no grounds therefore to oppose "African So- 
cialism to scientific socialism if all that is meant by "Af- 
rican Socia ism is the specific paths and means of proceed- 
ing to socialism that correspond to African reality 

Ihat is the only correct understanding of the question 
and it is imding ever wider acceptance in Africa. Thus, at 
the latest congress of the Sudanese Union, the ruling party 
of the Mali Republic scientific socialism was recognised as 
the party s ideological foundation. The congress resolution 

H gher Party School whose syllabus would take account of 
the specific historical, economic, cultural and social fea- 
ures of the Mali Rupublic, Africa and the whole world the 
history and principles of the Party, and the principles of 
scientific socialism being ignorant of which no leader can 
county Problems of building socialism in our 

The great historical service rendered by the founders of 
scientific socialism is that "they substituted science for 
dreams Socialist ideas sprang up long before the ap- 
pearance of Marxism. But they were the Utopian dreams of 
nob e minds distressed by the hard, downtrodden position 
ol the masses under capitalism. Today millions of exploited 
people dream of socialism. It is not enough to dream. One 
must know how to make the transition from present-day so- 
ciety to socialism. The sole guide in this great task is scien- 
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tific socialism. The imperialists who sense their pending 
doom and impotence before the forces of progress, are mad 
with fury. They are sparing no energies, no resources to de- 
fame or falsify that theory. But the truth of scientific socia- 
lism is gradually taking hold of the minds of the people. 
New forces able to master the scientific theory of socialism 
and apply it to the highly concrete and specific conditions 
of contemporary African society are rising on that conti- 
nent. 

* * « 



In conclusion we should like to call the reader's attention 
to a significant feature of the contemporary stage of world 
history without due consideration of which the problem be- 
fore us, of the African countries' ways of development, 
cannot be properly understood. There have been many re- 
volutions in the history of society which have led to certain 
forms of social and political life being supplanted by others. 
Today mankind is going through the most important re- 
volution of all. As a result, capitalist society with its con- 
comitants of the exploitation of man by man and oppression 
of one nation by the ruling class of another, will give way 
to communist society, which will ensure peace on earth, and 
labour, freedom, equality, fraternity and happiness for all 
the peoples. 

The struggle to renew the social structure bears the cha- 
racter of a worldwide revolutionary process. The anti-im- 
perialist national-liberation revolutions are part of that uni- 
versal process. We are living in an age when the struggle 
being waged against imperialism — by the peoples of the 
countries where socialism, as the first phase of communist 
society, has already triumphed and by the working class 
of the countries where capitalism is still entrenched — has 
converged with the national-liberation movements of the op- 
pressed nations to form one revolutionary tide. 

The three forces of that converging revolutionary tide 
interact with, reinforce and supplement one another. The 
working class of the metropolitan imperialist countries has 
always given the national-liberation movement of the Af- 
rican peoples staunch support, and is continuing to do so. 
The aims and scope of the present work do not permit of a 
detailed account of the heroic efforts of the Communists of 
France to promote Algeria's victory over French imperial- 
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ism, or the activities oi" the Communists of Britain in sup- 
port of the so-called Mau Mau movement in Kenya. When 
that story is written, it will form one of the glowing pages 
of world history. In turn, the national-liberation movement 
of the African peoples, by weakening the positions of impe- 
rialism, is facilitating the struggle of the working class and 
all the progressive forces in the imperialist countries. It is 
a case of complete interaction and mutual support. 

The victory of the 1917 Socialist Revolution in Russia 
shattered the unity of the imperialist system which held 
the whole world in its grip, and so weakened that system. 
The latter was dealt another crushing blow by the emer- 
gence of the world socialist system after the Second World 
War. When the peoples of the colonies rose up to fight for 
their independence, imperialism was no longer strong 
enough to crush the national-liberation movement and had 
to give in and grant them political independence. 

Such, in broad outline, is the present world alignment 
of social forces: on the one hand — imperialism; on the 
other — an alliance of three forces represented by the world 
socialist system, the working- class movement in the capitalist 
countries, and the anti-imperialist movement in the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The imperialists 
realise that they cannot withstand such an alliance of re- 
volutionary forces, and so they are trying to split that revo- 
lutionary alliance, to sever and isolate from it the anti-im- 
perialist forces of the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. As a rule they effect that policy with the help of 
their agents and puppets inside those countries, recruited 
from the mercenary, unpatriotic elements. The answer of 
true champions of progress must be — vigilance. And here 
is the note on which we want to conclude our analysis of 
Africa's ways of development: essential to progress is unity 
with all the anti-imperialist forces of the world. 



LAND RELATIONS IN AFRICAN COUNTRIES 1 



Agriculture is the main sphere of material production 
in all African countries, for all of them, except the Republic 
of South Africa, belong to the group of less developed ag- 
rarian countries. It is impossible to define the exact share 
of agriculture in the total annual output because of the pre- 
dominance of the subsistence economy, and the almost to- 
tal absence of statistics in this field. As a rule, the available 
statistics underestimate the share of agricultural output. 
Some idea of the role of agriculture in African economies 
can be gained from the data on the rural and urban popu- 
lation, though in the past 20 years there has been consi- 
derable movement from villages to towns, the rural popu- 
lation still constitutes from 67 per cent in Egypt (1957) to 
96 per cent in Togo (1956). Only in the Republic of South 
Africa is the urban population nearly half (46.6 per cent 
in 1951) of the entire population. 2 m 

Peasants constitute the bulk of direct producers m At- 
rican agriculture. The share of large-scale capitalist farm- 
ing in the agricultural output is small, and what there is 
belongs principally to foreign companies or European set- 
tlers. In the great majority of African countries, the class 
differentiation of the peasantry is still insignificant. Agri- 
cultural labourers or proletarians who have broken all then- 
ties with the land are few in number. Land relations have 
thus a direct bearing on the vital interests of the vast major- 
ity of the population. 



1 This article was written at the beginning of 1962. — Editors. 

2 United Nations. Economic Survey nf Africa since 1950, New 
York, 1 95n, p. 14. 
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to Europe, ||s is very low; in France, for ins ance the cor 

n the case of Africa the average density is not characteris- 
tic Egypt 1S a striking example: the a^^n^M^ 

bu in it I te"itory is 25 persons per sq km 
but m the cultivated oasis zone U exceeds 700. 
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In Morocco the agricultural lands, including forests, pas- 
Lures and areas under alfa-grass, account for 48 per cent 
of the entire country, the remaining 52 per cent being un- 
fit for farming/' In Algeria there are 47 million hectares of 
agricultural lands (20 per cent of the country's territory), 
of which 39 million hectares are meadows and pastures. The 
ploughed area is just a little over three per cent of all the 
land. J In Libya, out of the whole territory of 175 million 
hectares, only 15 million can now be considered productive, 
but of this area only about half a million hectares can be 
used as arable land. B 

Books and articles dealing with this question reveal 
great confusion in such concepts as "agricultural", "arable'' 
and "cultivable" land. That is why the published statistics 
call for critical analysis, comparison and verification. 

Vast spaces of the African continent consist of deserts, 
marsh lands, and dense tropical forests. In some tropical 
countries a considerable area is affected by the tsetse fly to 
such a degree that people cannot live there. In certain re- 
gions an acute need is felt for land suitable for farming, 
but in the great majority of countries there is no shortage of 
such land. In tropical Africa, the areas under agricultural 
crops constitute only a fraction of all available land. It 
should also be remembered that some lands unsuitable for 
farming today may be suitable tomorrow. Thus, for instance, 
the construction of the Aswan Dam, implemented with 
the aid of the Soviet Union, will at once increase the tilled 
area in the United Arab Republic by one-third. At present 
tropical Africa still makes widespread use of the system of 
shifting agriculture, on account of which large tracts can- 
not be cultivated for many years. Transition to a rational 
system of crop rotation will enable Africans to enlarge con- 
siderably the area under cultivation. 

The African peasants do not suffer so much from shor- 
tage of suitable land as from colonial enslavement, and from 
its far-from-Iiquidated survivals in countries where Afri- 



4 Sec F. Joly, A. Ayachc, |. Fardel, L. Succh. Geographic du Maroc. 
Paris, 1949. 

5 H. A. KpaBGii, Aaokup. ffpuAOMeHue k Kapre tAAMupa, MocKBa. 
I960, cxp. 2. 

6 United Nations. Technical Assistance Administration. A Gene rid 
Economic Appraisal af Libya, New York, 1952, pp. 1. 9. 
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cans have already restored their state sovereignty One of the 

nnW i r?U lftre wc conie t0 the other aspect of mo- 
nopoly of land, "the monopoly of land owncrsh id based on 
property rights", which is the" essence of Sffi 

Ihe colonisation of Africa by the European imperialist 
powers was accompanied by land expropriation for Tc be- 
nefit of Kuropean settlers, mining and plantation companies. 
S k land «¥W^ N various countries wa 
de e, mined by geographical and socio-economic factors the 
character of colonisation, and the degree of resistance of 
Ihkta^ SWT Th ? P?« ^ those countrie 
The c ^25W ml ° f ttierS colonies f^ed the worst. 
Atec are South Africa and, to a lesser decree the British 
colomes in Central and East Africa, the Portuguese co to- 
mes and French North Africa. b 

h J h %}; m< ?P™ n Portion in the Republic of South Africa 
(2.9 mi l,on comprises one-fifth of that country's en re 

Sgfe °'- 9 ff® in 1956) " About one-fifth of the 
gainfully-employed European settlers are en-a-ed in ae 
neulture (mc udW forestry and fishing). A^%Zoll 
ans engapd m farming, there are landowners, U&tirigg 
farmhands with a ofments, and proletarians. A handful of 
Emopean landlords holds a tremendous amount of land 

h\n ^00fl !X m PCr / " the ***** having more 

than . 000 morgens (one morgen equals 0.S5 hectares) 
owned 43 per cent of the land Mong&g to European In 

Lrme"' ^ ^ «fe 

F„i n S ° me v y forCC of arms > in **** by deceit, the 
seized almost all the land. Bv the 

i the land, the so-called reserves. Today, as the result of 
he purchase of more land by the Native Trust Fund and 
some other measures, this figure has risen to 12.' Masses of 
peasants were left totally without land; and those who have 
been driven ,nto the reserves suffer from land hun*Jr 
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At present the African peasants in the Republic of South 
Africa may be divided into four groups. The first group 
(about half of the entire population) consists of peasants in 
the reserves, in most of which communal land ownership 
has survived. The second group (approximately six per cent 
of the rural African population) comprises peasants living 
outside the reserves on land which is their collective or pri- 
vate property. The third group (nearly five per cent of the 
African population) is made up of peasants living on land 
belonging to missions, crown lands, and European private 
lands which are not cultivated by the owners. These pea- 
sants lease the land, for which they pay a money rent. The 
fourth group (about 40 per cent of the entire African rural 
population) consists of peasants living on farms and plan- 
tations owned by Europeans. As a rule, these are big capi- 
talist estates, where the capitalist hiring system is inter- 
twined with statutory labour requirements and outright cor- 
vee. The African farmhand with an allotment is a typical 
figure here. 8 

Southern Rhodesia was meant to become a settlers' col- 
ony like the Republic of South Africa but it so happened 
that there was a smaller flow of settlers to that colony. In 
1956 the population of European descent comprised only 
7.8 per cent of the country's total population (178,000 out of 
2 ; 4S 1,000). Nearly 13 per cent of the gainfully-employed 
European population arc engaged in farming. There are no 
data concerning its class structure. However, it is known 
that 7.7 per cent of European landowners possess 52 per 
cent of all the land belonging to Europeans. On the average, 
the size of an estate in this group is over 16,000 hectares. 
Judging by some indirect evidence it may be presumed that 
side by side with the big capitalist farm owners there are 
many poor farmers 

Lands of every kind secured for the native population 
of Southern Rhodesia come to over one-half of the country's 



8 For further details about agrarian relations in the Republic of 
South Africa see: H, H. rfoTexiTH, c PopMupoeaHue Ha^uonaAbHOii 
o6u\hoctu toxcfiompptiKaHCKux GaHTtj, MocKsa, 1955, crp. 122—138, 

3 «A(bpnnancKHH 3THorpa<JiHMecKHfl cGopHHK», II, MocKna, 1958, 
dp. 1 16. 

According to estimates made at the close of 19G4, the African 
population was 3,970,000 and the European population. 217,000 {Month- 
ly Digest of Slathfks, June 1965, p. I).— Editors. 
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gffi* h i n ^ arei >. It is impossible, however to definr in 
statistical figures the extent to which tl e AfViear/ peaAnt" 

B Cvalr wl °, n ° miC Value - In oP™on of 

f; r „ y &0 , uth , em Khodesian research worker, "the re- 

sandy " <o PP ' y 8nd fertiIit >' ° r bcin S ™cky o* 

The best land has been seized by European settlers fin, 
mart bear ,n mind that the maj J A of 1 African ™ts 

■aige areas of land. African peasants are unable tn 
maintain Ihemselves and their families using xh^ land at 

town, SP r a1 ' ™ C Pr °° f ° f that is ' heir ".igration to 

towns and mining centres. Over 200,000 Africans work on 
farms and plantations belonging to Europeans, most of thZ 
employed as farmhands with allotments 

borne significant facts have been published in a United 
Nations report, which found that 78 per cent of the mnnrv 
income of African, peasants in Southern Rhodesia wa" ear- 
ned income not derived from their own farms." 
, thus in Southern Rhodesia two-thirds of the best land 
n the country was seized by Europeans. The bulk of thh 
land s concentrated m the bands of a small group of he 
ncnert landlords; only three per cent of land privately held 
by Europeans is being cultivated. The land taken away from 
land' To tl fa 'r W ' t T hik " ,e AfricanS s " ffcr from lack Z 

ttltiSSS^ tliey are c,,mpel,cd to work ■* Euro - 

othw^rf „f' lf~ M f ria ' M » rocc °. *tf Tunisia-is an- 
nlace ^ L If £ Wkere IS"? e *P/op>iation of land took 
place, the In of he peasants in Algeria, where European 
companies and settlers owned 2.7 million hectares of the best 

m a Cit^ hard t , The Population fecE 

m acute land hunger, with a considerable proportion of 
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Algerians having no land at all. In 1946 the colonial admin- 
istration admitted that nearly 500,000 families had no land; 
by 1956 the number of landless peasant families had grown 
to 625,000 — approximately one third of the country's Af- 
rican population. The landless peasants work in enterpri- 
ses belonging to Europeans, swell the ranks of the huge army 
of unemployed, or go to France in search of work. 

To justify their unwillingness to grant Algerians the 
right to national self-determination, the French imperialists 
asserted that this would be detrimental to the interests of 
French land-owning settlers. But it is well known that nine- 
tenths of the land taken away from Algerians is concen- 
trated in the hands of a small group of big landowners, 
each possessing 1 from 50 to 100 (or more) hectares. Some 
European estates have from 3,000 to 5,000 hectares, and 
some of them employ up to 2,000 farm labourers. Conse- 
quently the French imperialists are concerned not with the 
interests of French settlers in general, but the big landown- 
ers' interests. 13 

When the independence of Morocco was proclaimed, one 
million hectares, or one-iiftecnth of all the arable land, be- 
longed to foreigners. If we take only cultivated land, then 
the foreigners owned one-eighth of it. This included the 
best coastal land, held primarily by big landowners (900 
of them, holding more than 300 hectares each, owned 60 per 
cent of all the land seized by Europeans). 14 In 1949 the for- 
eigners residing in Tunisia had 20 per cent of the country's 
cultivated land (760,000 out of 3,800,000 hectares). 15 In 
1949 the Italian settlers in Libya had 224,000 hectares of 
cultivated land. 16 There is very little land in Libya that is 
fit for agriculture: deserts account for approximately 98 
per cent of her territory. The people's main occupation is 
cattle breeding. At the present stage of irrigation, agriculture 
is possible only in the coastal area, which is farmed mainly 
by Italian settlers. 



n IJoAOPfceHue cejibCKoeo xo3x&cTea u Kpecrb finer ea a koaohuhx 
u dpyeux cmOopa^sarux cTpanax, Mocnna, 1958, crp. 80 — 82, 137 — 
139; H, T. nocncrioBa, A.iotcup, Moci<na, 1959, crp. 22—23. 

14 Sec A. Ay ache, l.e htaroc. Bilan (Time colonisation. Paris. 1956. 

15 H. A. HBanoB, CoBpcM£HHbiii Jyimc, MocKua, 1959, cip. 41. 

15 United Nations, 'Technical Assistance Administration. A Gen- 
era! Economic Appraisal of Libya. New York, I9.v2. p. 10 
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The geographical conditions in tropical Africa are less 
favourable lor European settlers. There is little or no per- 
manent European population engaged in agriculture; Ke- 
nya, with its highland area, which has attracted Eu- 
ropean settlers, is an exception: there were 46,000 Euro- 
peans in Kenya in 1954. The European settlers and compa- 
nies owned only seven per cent of all the land, but it should 
be kept in mind that a considerable part of Kenya's territo- 
ry is totally unfit for human habitation. Land belonging to 
Europeans lies in the highlands. The majority of the peas- 
ants are landless. As a rule, the European landowners in 
Kenya have been big farmers and planters, exploiting the 
labour of African peasants dispossessed of land. There are 
also several vast estates (100,000 hectares each and more) 17 
which belong to plantation companies and private persons. 

In the former Belgian Congo the European settlers and 
companies had 20 million hectares of land, or nine per cent 
of the entire territory. However, these 20 million hectares 
included some huge agricultural concessions where African 
peasants continued to live and work. It is difficult to define 
just how much land has been expropriated for the be- 
nefit of Europeans. In 1955, there were 2,865,000 hectares 
in the Congo under crops, of which the European compa- 
nies and settlers owned 399,000 hectares, or 14 per cent. 18 
Not enough is known concerning the extent of European 
land ownership in the Portuguese colonies of Angola and 
Mozambique. There are big European concessions in these 
colonies, and also European farmers and planters. Many 
Africans have been deprived of land, but it is impossible to 
determine the exact number. 

No colony escaped land expropriation for the benefit of 
the colonialists; everywhere the African peasants were driv- 
en off the land which had been theirs since time immemori- 
al. In some colonies all lands were declared to be owned by 
the respective imperialist powers. This gave the colonial 
authorities the 'legal" basis for expropriating any land at 
any time. But in many colonies, particularly in West Afri- 
ca, the scale of land expropriation was comparatively small 



For greater detail on land expropriation in Kenya see: 
«A(!>puKaHCKi[ji 3THorpat|]nirecKiiH c6opHni<», I, MocKoa, dp. 118—219. 

B - A. MapTWiioB, Kohzo nod zneum UMnepWtAUaMa, Mocuna, 
1959, ctp. 10. 
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and has not resulted in any considerable dispossession of the 
peasants. Private feudal land ownership is a different kind of 
land ownership. It also includes the church and monastery 
lands, insofar as the conditions on which the direct produ- 
cers use them do not differ substantially from those pertain- 
ing to the landlords' lands. The relations between the Eu- 
ropean landowners and African peasants in many regions 
of Africa are similar to, or even identical with, 
feudalism, but these lands have been classed by us 
separately. Here we shall consider only lands belong- 
ing to African landowners. The Maghreb countries, with 
Libya, Egypt, Ethiopia, and Uganda, constitute the region 
where this kind of land ownership prevails. 

In 1949, before the land reform, there were 2,706,000 
Egyptian and 3,800 foreign owners of land in Egypt. The 
latter held 233,000 feddans (one feddan equals 0,42 hectares) 
or less than three per cent of the country's total land area. 
lUakf land (belonging to religious bodies) made up 592,000 
feddans or 7 per cent of the land. Of all Egyptian owners 
of land, 1,950,000 or 72 per cent had less than one feddan. 
They held only 15 per cent of the land area. The bulk of the 
land belonged to landlords, some of whom possessed more 
than 2,000 V hectares. The land-hungry peasants leased land 
from the landlords, or worked as farmhands on their esta- 
tes: they were cruelly exploited and led a beggarly life. 

In Morocco big landowners, possessing hundreds and 
even thousands of hectares of land, owned one-quarter of 
all the cultivated land, 20 whereas the landless share-croppers 
and farm labourers comprised in 1952 more than half of the 
rural population. 21 In Algeria the aboriginal population 
owns 7,672,000 hectares; of this total area, 24 per cent be- 
longs to small landowners whose average farm is 4.7 hec- 
tares and who account for 74 per cent of the total number ot 
landowners; and 21 per cent belongs to people who hold on 
an average 282 hectares of land each; they make up just 
one per cent of the number of landowners. 22 

We were unable to determine the total figures of the 
landlords' estates in Tunisia. The country has landlords 



» See A. Ayrout, Fellahs d'Egyple, Le Caire, 1952. 
» See A. Ayache, Le Maroc. 

21 IT. C. JlyuKajr, MapoKKo bhobi, oGperaeT uesaeiuuMoab, 
MocKBa, 1958, dp. 42. 

-■' Cahiers [nlernationaujc, No. 64, 1954, p. -J.s. 
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possessing from -1,000 to 5,000 hectares of land. Before Tu- 
nisia* independence was proclaimed, the Muslim religious 

lands) a Of the 1 800,000 rural population on the eve of the 
Second World War more than one million were landless 

^r^dt^% omtt9 ' ln l956s 80 per cent ° f 

Ethiopia is a country of large-scale feudal land owner- 
ship; but ihere are no agrarian statistics, therefore it is bn- 
possible to specify land relations in term of figures. For- 
mally all the land is owned by the emperor, but actually a 
major part belongs to feudal lords and monasteries. Y 

In ^Uganda private feudal land ownership for Africans 
was established by Lnghsh colonialists. In 1900 they con- 
cuded a protectorate agreement with the kabaka, the feudal 
cniet ot liuganda According to this agreement, the kabaka 
appropriated 100,000 hectare, of land, his mother 4,000 and 
the four princes 2,000 hectares each. His other relatives re- 
ceived m all nearly 25,000 hectares. The kabaka's ministers 
and deputies received as gifts some large estates and were 
given others for temporary use. Today 230 landowners hold 
almost three-quarters of the land. Most of the peasants have 
lost the right to own land and become leaseholders. 20 

there is much in common between the European and 
the Airman private feudal land ownership: in both cases 
On direct producer is deprived of the right to own land and 
Rives to the landowner, m return for the right of cultivating 

r e ^'n Pa J fc ° f - the , producc of ll5s labour On money or in 
Kind). Mill, there is also quite a substantial difference between 
the European and the African private feudal land owner- 
snip, lo begin with, their origin is different. European land 
ownership is the direct result of the establishment of the 
colonial regime. African landlord ownership arose (with the 
exception of Buganda) before the colonisation era, as a result 
or the spontaneous historical development of the given socie- 
ties. Its only tie with colonialism is that the colonial autho- 



Er^TW^S^rfS rumsien 1960, p. 80. — N.A. Ivanov's 
(sec W 43)! P ** " n0 j,Cr LSUTC f ° r te^mm hectn- 

23 1 n A 'r ' lQaM0D ' CoopeMesHbui Tymic, crp. 45. 
«IIpo&aeMH BocTOKOBe.aeniin*, % 1, 1561, crp 16 
Uapodbi AQpUKu. Mockna, 1954, crp. 446. 
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rities guarded the landlords' rights and privileges against 
the masses of people exploited by them; and the landlords, 
in their turn, served as the colonialists' social pillars. Basi- 
cally, European land ownership is bourgeois, but local land- 
lords' ownership is feudal. The methods of their abolition 
also vary. European land ownership may be abolished fol- 
lowing victory in the anti-imperialist revolution, in which 
local landlords sometimes also take part. The abolition of 
local landlords' ownership is connected with the anti-feudal 
revolution. 

Feudal land ownership by the state is the third kind of 
land ownership. Its most characteristic feature is that the 
rent coincides with the tax: the direct producer pays nothing 
but the tax. 27 It is extremely difficult to define the regions 
where this category of land ownership exists, because of the 
variety of transitional forms from communal to feudal land 
ownership, and from state to private feudal ownership. 

The most typical example of state feudal land ownership 
can be seen in the Muslim emirates of Northern Nigeria. 
British colonialists set an example in Nigeria of the "indi- 
rect rule" policy. Before the colonial regime was established 
there were several feudal states in existence. Most ol them 
offered no resistance to the colonialists; the feudal chiefs 
voluntarily accepted the British protectorate, and the Brit- 
ish Government pledged itself to protect their rights and 
privileges. A political alliance was concluded between Brit- 
ish imperialists and African feudal lords for the purpose of 
the joint exploitation of the people. Where feudal states had 
not yet been formed, individual feudal rulers and chiefs of 
tribes became the agents of British colonialist policy and 
made up an integral part of the colonial administration. In 
keeping with the British colonial legislation they began to 
be called ''Native Authorities". Lugard, the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Nigeria, who established the system of indirect rule 
there, stressed that "there are no two sets of rulers, British 
and Native, working either separately or in cooperation, but 
a single Government, in which the Native Chiefs have well- 
defined duties and acknowledged status equally with the 
British officials". ® 



» K. Mapnc, RaiiiiTCui, t. Ill, MocKDa, 1955, crp. 804. 
-* Quoted from R.L. Bucll. The Native Problem in Africa, Vol 
I, New York, 1923, p. 688. 
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Before independence Northern Nigeria had 1 19 Native 
Authorities, their populations ranging from several thou- 
sand to over two million people. Let us take as an example 
the Kano Emirate. The emir stood at the head of 2.5 mil- 
lion subjects. In theory he was elected, but then a candidate 
for the post of emir had to be a member of the reigning fam- 
ily (the eldest son, brother, etc.). Furthermore, ' the mem- 
bers of the electoral committee were appointed by the emir 
himself with the approval of the British Resident. In actual 
fact the emir was a hereditary feudal ruler. The emirate 
was divided into 24 districts, the heads of which were ap- 
pointed by the emir. In 1951, 13 of the district heads were 
members of the emir's family, 20 The emir had at his dispo- 
sal all the attributes of state power: police, courts, jails — 
and the budget. He was a sovereign ruler for his subjects, 
but in regard to the British governor he was a puppet who 
implicitly did what he was told to do.Thus British imperia- 
lists became accomplices of a typically feudal form of ex- 
ploitation. 

Systems similar to this one arose in Western Nigeria, in 
Barotscland (Northern Rhodesia) : '° and in some French col- 
onies of tropical Africa (Upper Volta and the northern re- 
ions of Gameroun). It was pointed out above that it is dif- 
cult to define the regions where this sort of landownership 
took shape. With some reservations, we can attribute it to 
all areas the direct administration of which the colonial 
authorities entrusted to tribal chiefs. 

The level of socio-economic development of the peo- 
ples of tropical and southern Africa has not been fully stu- 
died as yet. The specific features of the historical develop- 
ment of African peoples (the slave trade, etc.) have given 
rise to some peculiar forms — not very clear to this day — of 
the transition from the pre-class era to the class society. At- 
tempts to apply our habitual European evaluation do not 
give reliable results. Considerable research in the pre-colo- 
nial history of individual nations and countries is needed, 
inasmuch as ignorance of the social and economic develop- 
ment level of African peoples prevents us from estimating 



1 Slc Lord Hailey, Native Administration in the British African 
Colonics, Part III, London, 1951. 

1,0 On feudal relations in Barotseland see: H. A. Ciitiiin.T;3e, CeAb- 
ckoc xasaucTUQ Ci-acnmoii Pode3!tu, MocKBa, 19(33, op. 67—78. 
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properly the influence which the colonial regime exercised 
on the development of land relations. 

However, it may be considered that as a rule, with the 
permission and protection of the colonial authorities, the tri- 
bal chiefs (whether traditional or appointed does not matter) 
were actually administrators of the land which had not been 
expropriated for the benefit of the Europeans. The forms 
and methods of the implementation of the chiefs' control 
over the land were quite varied. They varied not only from 
colony to colony, but also in different regions and tribes 
within one colony. But in the face of all this diversity the 
common factor was that the chiefs made use of their con- 
trol over land to enrich themselves and to exploit their tri- 
besmen. In some cases, besides extracting the tax established 
by the colonial administration, they collected also the feu- 
dal rent (corvee, rent in kind or in cash). In other cases the 
tax was the only form of rent. In all instances the colonial 
administration appropriated part of the feudal tribute col- 
lected from the peasants, i.e., it acted as a feudal owner o 
land. In this context it makes no difference whether the land 
was formally declared the property of the colonial power or 
not. 

In almost all African countries communal land owner- 
ship has been preserved to this day (Egypt is probably the 
only exception). Communal land ownership in itself does not 
determine the mode of production in agriculture, since this 
form of land ownership exists in the primitive-communal 
system, in the slave-owning and feudal societies and even 
in the preliminary stages of capitalism. Flowever, typical 
of the capitalist mode of production is not communal but 
bourgeois private land ownership. "But the form of landed 
property with which the incipient capitalist mode of produc- 
tion is confronted " Karl Marx pointed out in CupitaL 'does 
not suit it. It first created for itself the form required by su- 
bordinating agriculture to capital. It thus transforms feu- 
dal landed properly, clan property, small-peasant property 
in mark communes— no matter how divergent their juristic 
forms may be— into the economic form corresponding to the 
requirements of this mode of production." 31 

The future destinies of communal land ownership in At- 
rica depend on what route of development— capitalist or 



:1 K. MapKc, KanuTQA, r. Ill, MocKea, 1955, ctp. 630. 
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non-capitahst-^tfie African countries will follow. The ess- 
ence of communal land by itself does not decide this ques- 
tion yet, though the degree of preservation or disintegration 
M communal land relations may substantially influence this 
decision. According to Marx, the dualism of rural communi- 
ties, the existence of collective land ownership together with 
private production on the land allows an alternative: either 
the proprietary element will vanquish in it the collective 

former ^ ^ *** ^ UPPer **** 0VCI * t3lC 

Examining the development tendencies of African farm- 
m on communal land in the recent decades we may arrive 
at a dehmte conclusion: the proprietary principle is begin- 
ning to prevail over the collective principle. This can be 
seen in the growth of social differentiation among the peas- 
antry and the emergence of capitalist elements,' in the de- 
velopment of mortgages, lease and the purchase and sale of 
and. However, the important thing is to ascertain how far 
his process oi disintegration of the peasantry and separa- 
°] land ownership from actual farming has -rone? It is 
dilhculf to answer this question because of the" Imperfec- 
tion or total absence of statistics for Africa as a whole and 
lor individual countries. Therefore we may use as the basis 
tor our judgment only separate, uncoordinated, frequently 
quite accidental data and indirect evidence. 

The commodity and money relationships have already 
penetrated into African villages. But then we must take into 
consideration Che following circumstances. In the first place, 
the average per capita annual income in the village is ve- 
ry small. According to UN. figures relating to the early 
1930s, even m the Gold Goast where the exchange econo- 
my was more advanced than in any other country V tropi- 
tl } G ayeragre income per head equalled only 
i 45;** assuming that on the average a family consisted of 
hve persons, we get $ 225 per year for the whole family. 
Ine earnings 01 a farm labourer on an estate belonging to 
Ine colonial authorities in 1953-1954 ranged between ts?M 
and 4 s. 9 d. a day, 1J which makes about £70, or $ 200 a year. 



--United Nations, Enlargement of the Exchange Economy in Tro- 
pical Africa, p. 26. * 
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The average peasant family thus had a money income equal 
to the earnings of one farm labourer. But this is an average 
figure, which may conceal wide variations due to property 
differentiation. It is quite obvious (without taking into ac- 
count the subsistence part of the economy) that the money 
incomes of the absolute majority of peasants are considerab- 
ly lower than farm labourers' earnings. 

Moreover, it is necessary to take into account the uneven 
development of the commodity and money relationships 
in various countries. According to the same U.N. source, the 
average annual income of a peasant in countries of French 
Equatorial Africa was only $ 6, in Kenya $ S, and in Tan- 
ganyika $ 9. Thus we see that masses of African peasants 
are still little affected by the development of the exchange 
economy. 

And finally, analysing the money incomes of the Afri- 
can peasants, we ought to differentiate between the incomes 
received from the sale of their own farm produce and inco- 
mes earned on the outside, e.g., money earned by migratory 
labourers. Here we come across striking figures. According 
to UN. figures, 95 per cent of the incomes of peasants in 
Northern Rhodesia were the earnings of migratory labour- 
ers; :Vi in Southern Rhodesia the corresponding figure was 78 
per cent, in Kenya 73 per cent, in the Belgian Congo 55 per 
cent, etc. Thus the growth of money incomes in African vil- 
lages cannot be considered evidence of the development 
of production for the market. There may still be a "natural", 
subsistence economy, although the family has money earned 
from outside. 

Undoubtedly the African rural community already in- 
cludes a stratum of planters and rich peasants managing 
their farms on a capitalist basis. It is they who control the 
bulk of the commodity output. One can hardly regard the 
African peasantry as some homogeneous mass of people, un- 
differentiated in class structure. There is no such peasantry 
in Africa today. But at the same time it is unquestionable 
that the peasant economy of most African countries remains 



3 '' These estimates correspond with the official figures for the 
distribution of national income in Northern Rhodesia in 1959, when 
the proportion of peasants' money income received from the Bale of 
agricultural produce was 5.3 per cent {National Accounts of the Fede- 
ration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 1951-1959, Salisbury, 19G0). 
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fundamentally a subsistence economy, and petty peasar 
SSSSSf^ mode'of k B ^Mi 

The development of the money economy and the emer- 
gence oi capitalist elements could not but be reflec ed in the 
norms of land ownership. However, no radical break-up of 
he communal order has taken place as yet. The main and 
tracts are stall owned by peasant communities, 

ilie methods of using communal land are characterised 
by exceptional multiformity. They are determined by nanv 
geographical and social factors; the density of population 

?r ° f dev elopment of the money 

economy and capitalist relations, etc. 

Many areas still preserve the 'W form of land tenure, 
under which the peasant may cultivate any plot of land af- 
tci obtaining he permission of the village or tribal elder. 
Iheie is no division or re-allotment of land plots here- 

lnnr™?nT cto * Ctenstlc ° f ^ classical communal land 
tenure .In the recent past such an order of things was cha- 

waf violate rVt° nS ******* Africa. Sometimes it 
was violated due to the growing population, sometimes by 

btJES^*^ export and to a 

taJ^ PattCrnS ty - pi n d °/ the dassical co ™™^ system of 
SBSnST^ eSP f CC,a } Y 8* r£gular redistr ^tion of land 
allotments are almost unknown in these regions. In the den- 
sely populated areas the communal bodies regulate some- 
how the distribution of cultivated land, but there is no 
llahtht°il^ rly 2^**"^ allotments. Ethiopia is 
S i f ; )nl ^ U f y - Wj,Cre communal lands are re- 
distributed after definite intervals. In most countries we 
witness a direct transition from the "free" form of land te- 
nure to the conversion of tilled plots into hereditary hold- 

ril]J A "? llsid f eiable Pf 11 ? 5n thi « transition is played by the 
cultivation of perennial crops, which in the last few decades 
have become widespread. The planting of perennial crops 
(cocoa, coffee etc.) naturally turns the land planted with 
them into a hereditary holding. This is one of many ways 
whereby communal land is converted into privately-owned 
According to customary law, the owner of such a plot makes 
use pi it during his lifetime and can hand it down as inhe- 



ritance, but has no right to sell it. However, he can sell the 
trees grown on his land. Here the economic content of the 
transaction comes into conflict with the norms of customary 
law and gradually undermines it. The development of su- 
burban farming is another method of converting communal 
land into privately-owned. This, a a rule, requires inten- 
sive farming, the land has to be fertilised and cultivated 
each year. Here customary law is powerless against capita- 
lism's economic lawsr such land plots are sold and bought. 
Nevertheless, a great number of diverse restrictions is pre- 
served: in almost every case the permission of the village el- 
der or the head of the clan is required, and sometimes it is 
necessary to obtain the consent of all the relatives. In many 
regions the sale of land to non-members of the given com- 
munity is prohibited. The top stratum of the clan or tribe 
stubbornly resists the sale and purchase of land, which 
undermines the economic basis of their domination over 
their tribesmen. Colonial legislation did not recognise till 
lately any transactions in communal land. Only recently 
have the colonial authorities found it possible to make some 
concessions to the capitalist element in African vil- 
lages. 

Private ownership of land by peasants has become wide- 
spread in a number of countries. In Egypt it is the prevail- 
ing form of ownership. In the Maghreb countries, in Ethio- 
pia, and in the northern part of the Sudan, there are now 
many peasants who are private landowners. Private owner- 
ship of land by peasants exists also in tropical and South 
Africa. 

There are several different ways in which this form of 
private ownership has come about. In the Republic of South 
Africa until the 1913 agrarian law was adopted, African 
peasants had the right to purchase land from the Boer and 
British landowners, i.e., to redeem the land that had been 
taken away from them by the European settlers. Some Afri- 
cans made use of this right, and now their lands comprise 
nearly five per cent of the country's area. The sale of land to 
African peasants is also practised in Southern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, and Kenya. In 1930 a law was passed in South- 
ern Rhodesia (Land Apportionment Act, No. 30, 1930; 
amended in 1941 and 1950) under which a special fund of 
nearly two million hectares was set up for sale to Africans. 
By the close of 1950 Africans had purchased 2,637 plots of 
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L an *Jfe ei ?F*: Si2e , 88 hec£ares )- :55 By 1955 there were alrea- 
dy ,',,000 African farmers owning land outside the reserves. 
On the average, each farmer had 70 hectares. However, 
that was not yet full ownership. 

Forcible destruction of the communal system of land 
ownership fay the colonial administration was another 
method of securing private land ownership for the peasants. 
In some South African reserves the entire ploughland was 
divided into small allotments and converted on certain 
terms into the peasants' possession. Today forcible destruc- 
n? n i° f - commiinal ownership is taking place in Southern 
Rhodesia and Kenya. As far back as 1951 a law was passed 
m Southern Rhodesia (the Native Land Husbandry Act) 
according to which the land allotments in the reserves 
should be assigned to those who till them. 36 These are coun- 
tries in which there are European settlers, and where, conse- 
quently, masses of peasants were deprived of land. Here the 
colonial authorities interfered actively in land relations with 
the aim of mitigating somewhat the acute agrarian crisis. 

As for the countries where the mass of the African pop- 
ulation was not deprived of land— and such countries cons- 
titute a majority— the colonial administration interfered ve- 
ry little in the land affairs of the aboriginal population. 
However, in these countries, too, efforts were made to shift 
from communal to private land ownership. In the French co- 
lonies, under the law of 1906, a peasant could get a certi- 
ficate for a plot cultivated by him and thus make it his pro- 
perty. It is true that very few people wanted to make use of 
this right.- 7 Peasant private property was introduced on the 
irrigated lands of the present delta of the Niger River, which 
was under the French government organisation, Office du 
Niger/ 158 now nationalised by the Mali Republic Govern- 
ment. Analogous attempts were made by the Belgian autho- 
rities in the Congo, where the so-called paysannat system 
was introduced. By January 1, 1955, 135,000 allotments 
had been distributed among the Congolese peasants. 39 



35 Lord Hailcy. An African Survey. (Revised. 1955), London. 1957, 
pp. 7 79-7 SO. 

* Jbid., pp. 780-781. 

37 Sec «Hapoai>i A#priKH», cxp. 309. 

^ Lord Hailcy, An African Survey, . .. p. 79S. 

• ! For further details sec: B. A. MapThiiion, Kouzo, crp. 104-105: 
Lord Hailcy, An African Survey. . .. pp. 790-800. 
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It should be noted that almost everywhere peasant prop- 
erty in land was not absolute, with the colonial authorities 
restricting it in different ways. Their purpose was clear: 
on the one hand, to make the peasant economy more inten- 
sive so as to bring up the raw materials output; on the other, 
they wanted to maintain a hold on the peasants, preventing 
the free development of capitalist relations and the break- 
up of the old. pre-capitalist pattern. 

Peasant private land ownership exists in all African coun- 
tries. It is impossible to define its extent; however, we 
can safely assert that this type of land ownership has not 
yet spread to any considerable degree/' 

* * * 

Such in general outline is the extremely variegated and 
complex picture of land relations in African countries. In 
reality it is even more complicated. In almost every country, 
side by side with peasants using communal lands, there are 
.peasants who are full owners of the land, peasants who are 
incomplete owners, leaseholders of state-owned lands, lease- 
holders of privately-owned lands, share-croppers, and farm- 
hands with allotments. Land relations are incredibly entang- 
led and need to be radically straightened up. 

The multiformity of land ownership naturally predeter- 
mines a diversity of solutions for the agrarian question, i.e., 
the content of land reforms. 

For the Republic of South Africa, for instance, the most 
expedient decision of the agrarian question was formulated 
in the Freedom Charter adopted by the Congress of the 
People in July 1955: The land must be distributed among 
those who till it. This applies to Southern Rhodesia, Kenya, 
and in general to all countries with large land ownership by 
Europeans. Some people assert that such a solution of the 
problem affects the interests of the whole European popu- 
lation of those countries. In reality it affects the interests of 
only an insignificant group of big landowners. The slogan 
of the Freedom Charter fully corresponds to the interests 
of the working part of the population of European descent. 

The progressive forces of the African continent are in 
favour of abolishing private feudal land ownership and trans- 

40 Tropical Africa is meant here. — Editors. 



f erring- the landlords' lands to the direct producers, the peas- 
ants. The governments of many African states have al- 
ready set to work in this direction. 

In Egypt the first agrarian reform law was passed in 
1952. According to this act, a landowner could not hold 
more than 200 feddans. The surplus was purchased by the 
state to be added to the land reserve for distribution among 
the landless and land-hungry peasants. Two hundred fed- 
dans (84 hectares) of irrigated land is quite a lot, if we take 
into account that the landless peasants received only from 
two to five feddans. The 1952 act did not abolish landlord 
ownership. Payments of redemption money, too, were a hea- 
vy burden on the peasantry/* 1 In 1961 the United Arab Re- 
public went further in this respect: the new ceiling for land 
ownership was set at 100 feddans, and the redemption pay- 
ments were lowered. This eased substantially the position of 
the peasants. Though landlord ownership is undermined, it 
nevertheless still exists. 

A number of measures have been implemented in Tuni- 
sia with the aim of mitigating land hunger. After the fall of 
the monarchy, the Bey's huge estates were confiscated, and 
also those of some feudal lords who had collaborated with 
the colonialists. As in Egypt, a land maximum has been es- 
tablished in Tunisia, which is 50 hectares; all surpluses are 
subject to nationalisation. The habits lands were confiscated, 
the government maintains religious institutions at the ex- 
pense of the state. Gradually it is buying up the land of the 
French settlers/' 2 

As yet, no substantial land reforms have been carried 
out in Morocco. The estates of those who had collaborated 
with the colonialists were confiscated, and some landless 
peasants were given land. A law was passed for the return to 
Moroccan peasants of 40,000 hectares held by French land- 
owners. Projects to open up new lands that might alleviate 
land hunger to some extent have been devised/ 3 

Little has been achieved in Ethiopia in the field of agra- 
rian relations. In 1947 a progressive land tax was introdu- 
ced, the sum depending on the size and fertility of land pio'-.. 

41 See D. Warriner, Land Reforms and Development in the Mid- 
dle East. A Study of Egypt, Syria and Iraq. London-New York, [s.a.}. 

''- La Trtnisic au travail. . ., p. 87. —In May 1964, all land belong- 
ing to the French and Italian settlers was nationalised. — Editor*. 

« New Times, No. 36, 1959. 
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Some feudal lords were compelled to transfer to the state a 
part of their uncultivated land. Small plots of land were ap- 
portioned from the state reserves to those who had taken an 
active part in the war of liberation against the Italian colo- 
nialists. Some of the peasants are being moved from the cen- 
tral provinces to Kaffa (coffee plantations area), where they 
receive land plots with hereditary user-right. 

Land reforms are being implemented m various coun- 
tries in different ways. However, they have not been carried 
through to the end. Even in Egypt where the land ret orm 
is being realised most consistently, the landlords still retain 
land holdings of up to 100 feddans, and this at a time when 
many peasants have no land at all or own plots ot less than 
one feddan. The interests of the development of productive 
forces require the fundamental reconstruction ol land rela- 
tions and total abolition of the medieval feudal land own- 
ership. To use Lenin's words, "the whole land must be clea- 
red' of all medieval lumber"/' 1 

In those countries where feudal land ownership by ine 
state exists, the solution of the agrarian question coincides 
with the task of democratisation of the social and state struc- 
ture. The rent/tax, exacted by the emirs sultans and other 
feudal lords must go into the budget of the democratically- 
elected government and be expended not for the mainte- 
nance of the feudal nobility, but to increase the people s wel- 
fare. In some countries, for example in Nigeria a popula 
movement aiming at this has already begun. But that is not 
all. Usually feudal land ownership by the state is coupled 
with private land ownership by feudal lords. Being sup. erne 
ownci of the country's entire land, each feudal ruler posses- 
ses considerable private landed property. Therefore, m con- 
formity with progressive African public °P^J^*^ 
ratisation of the state structure must be f^^^fH ft 
nationalisation of the feudal lords' private holdings and the 
abolition of intermediary rent collectors. nwupyCiW ^ 
What will be the destiny of communal land ownei ship. 
There may be these alternatives: the preservation ot com- 
munal land ownership or a transition to private ownership 
by peasants. Many bourgeois economists m* *W~> 
ond solution, the liquidation of the communal land-own- 



« B. H. imm, noAttoe co6panue cOHunemul, t. 16, Mockbs, 
1961, dp. 406. 
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mg system and the transfer of land to private peasant own- 
ers, inus a mission of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development which visited Tanganyika in 1959- 
1960 declared itself in favour of abolition of the communal 
system, and even elaborated recommendations on how to 
implement the transition from communal land ownership to 
pnviate ownership by peasants. 

Such a solution corresponds to the interests of capi- 
talist development. But for the majority of peasants it 
may lead to dispossession of land and final ruin. Even the 
International Bank mission does not conceal that the tran- 
sition to private land ownership "raises the risk of ex- 
cessive indebtedness, eventual concentration of ownership 
ot land m the hands of those who have money to lend 
and the creation of a destitute landless class." « This course 
leads to the rapid and deep class differentiation of the pcas- 
a r?7' l5 en f lc ;"£ ence of rich farmers, and the conversion 
ot the bulk of the peasantry into landless farmhands. 

Many African political leaders express themselves in 
lavour oi preserving communal land ownership, and 
agamst the implanting of private land ownership. 

Ihe communal system of peasant ownership need not 
by any means be an indispensable precondition for the 
socialist way of development, but in certain circumstances 
the preservation of communal land ownership may facili- 
tate the cooperation of peasant households and in that way 
ne transition to socialism. Today, however, the peasant 
land-ownmg community in many African countries serves 
as a screen tor the semi-feudal exploitation of the peasants 
by the tribal aristocracy. In the opinion of many prominent 
hgures of the national-liberation movement, the peasant 
community would be able to play its progressive role if it 
were freed from all medieval survivals. Management of 
communal affairs and of the land must be in the hands of 
the community, as a form of democratic self-government 

I he governments of the young African states have not 
yet decided on their attitude to the question of communal 
ownership. No corresponding legislation exists yet. The 
Guinea Republic, whose government prohibited all sorts 



W.2 r n Ecuno ! n / c Development of Tanganyika: the Report of a 
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of land transactions, is an exception. The future will show 
what decisions will be made by the governments of other 
countries. 

In various countries the programmes of land reform are 
different. But with all the diversity of these programmes, 
their aim is the same: to straighten up the old land rela- 
tions, medieval in substance, and to adjust them to new con- 
ditions and new tasks. As a foundation for land reforms, 
the progressive forces in African countries arc putting for- 
ward demands which will ensure the speediest of the basic 
historical problem: the overcoming of the backwardness 
produced by colonialism. 
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ADVANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION OF 
AGRICULTURE IN INDEPENDENT AFRICAN 
COUNTRIES i 



The economic backwardness inherited by young" African 
states from colonialism confronts them with many intricate 
problems. It is generally recognised that a change of the 
economic pattern by building up a national industry is the 
paramount task in economic development. The general trend 
of prices on the world capitalist market — the steady widen- 
ing of the gap between prices of organic raw materials and 
manufactured goods— leaves no other alternative for the 
agricultural countries remaining in the capitalist system: 
either a change in their economic pattern or further im- 
poverishment, De Seynes, assistant U.N. Under Secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs, stated at a session of the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Africa that African coun- 
tries as a result of the drop in raw-material prices lost 
between 1957 and 19G1 three-fourths of all the sums recei- 
ved by them as "aid" from other countries, or 30 per cent 
of the sum of all foreign state investments. 2 

The need for the accelerated development of industry 
is recognised by all African statesmen and political leaders. 
But they face another, absolutely pressing task — the wiping 
out of starvation. Chronic undernourishment is the lot of the 
overwhelming majority of the African rural population. In 
recent years the food balance of the tropical African coun- 
tries has become more and more strained. According to FAO 

1 This article deals with tropical Africa. For similar material on 
North Africa, see the article "Land Relations in African Countries" 
(pp. 45-67). —Editors. 

- Sec West Africa, February 23,1903, p. 22.1. 
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statistics, in 1961-1962 per capita agricultural production was 
below the prewar level. 3 , 

The production of food in African countries is lagging 
behind population growth. In Senegal, for example, the 
harvest of rice, millet and sorghum, the basis of ^the popula- 
tion's diet, increased from 390,000 tons in 1950-19ol to 
474,000 tons in 1961-1962/' that is, by 21 per cent while 
the population grew by 43 per cent in ten years (1950- 
1960). In 1959, Senegal imported food for 12,000 million 
African francs, a huge sum equal to the country's adverse 
trade balance, - 

Ghana imported in 1961 wheat flour for more than 
£3 million; rice, £1-5 million; fish, £1 million: sugar, 
£2,750,000; onions, £16,000. Altogether the food imports 
amounted to nearly £25.3 million. 5 The situation is about 
the same in many other countries. Nigeria, for example, 
imported foods for £8.2 million in 1958, while m 1948 these 
imports amounted only to £1 million. In 1958, Nigeria im- 
ported wheat flour for £2.1 million, sugar for £3.5 million 
and fish for £7.5 million. 6 In 1961, imports of foodstuffs 
of agricultural origin reached the sum of £22.7 million. 
The "ivory Coast is spending on food imports 15 per cent 
of the export receipts, Somalia 33 per cent and the Congo 
(Brazzaville) as much as 78 per cent. Imports oi iood and 
manufactured consumer goods absorb all or almost all ex- 
port revenue, leaving nothing or very little for the imports 
of industrial equipment. Young African states are iinding a 
way out of this difficult situation by buying industrial equip- 
ment on credit. But the backwardness of agriculture presents 
another, much more difficult task. 

Even during the colonial period there was a shifting ol 
population from rural localities to the towns, a growth of 
the urban population at the expense of the rural, known 
as urbanisation. Here are figures on population growth in 
some towns of tropical Africa. R 



3 West Africa, March 23, 1963, j»,3S5. 

* Annuaire stathtiquc de I'AOF, Paris, 1956, pp, 143-149; Marches 
irnlncaux ct nvdHcrranecm, 1962, No. I960, p.997. 

s West Africa, October 6, 1962, p. 1105. 

6 Economic Survey of Nigeria, Lagos, 1959, pp.22-23. 

^ Nigeria 'trade Journal, 1962, No. 2, p.78. . 

8 M. Herskovits, The Human Factor in Changing Africa, p. 260. 
New York, 1962. 
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Dakar, Senegal . . . 
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There was a demand in the cities for manpower to serve 
he public utilities, European officials and businessmen- 
there were also some enterprises of the manufacturing in- 
dustry. But this was not the only and even not the main 
reason for the growth of the African urban population 
which increased faster than the demand for manpower: 
chronic unemployment of a considerable part of the urban 
population was an indication of this discrepancy. The co- 
lonial authorities kept no record of the unemployed; more- 
over no record could give a correct picture. The existence 
of strong clan survivals and big families enabled many 
adult men to get along somehow without earnings of their 
own Most of the women engaged in petty hawking. In Da- 
kar, according to 1955 data, only 27 per cent of the Afri- 
can urban population had some kind of a definite occupation 
[« we take the able-bodied population alone, the percentage 
of employment rises to 42). 

The town guaranteed the newcomers neither a liveli- 
hood nor shelter. Nevertheless, many, especially young peo- 
ple, tied from the village to the town. There were ample 
reasons for it. To begin with, they were driven by the 
chrome undernourishment afflicting the rural population. In 
the town even negligible, chance earnings and support of 
the working relatives ensured a better diet compared 
to the village. Afnque Nouvelle (Dakar) noted that even 
the low-paid Senegalese worker earned in two months 
more than a peasant during the entire year. In the town 
there was some kind of medical service, while the village 
had practically none. However poor the educational system 
m the town there were greater opportunites to learn how 



9 Lrx Cafiicts d'Otitrc-Mer, 1961, No. 56, pp. 383-385. 
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to read and write. In Mali, for example, on the eve of in- 
dependence 75 per cent of children of school age studied in 
the administrative centre of Bamako, while in localities 
far removed from Bamako the corresponding figure was not 
more than 3 per cent 10 Young people who had received 
an education in the village, tried to move to the city to 
get some kind of work "worthy" of a literate person. Here 
is a feature characteristic of all peoples with a low level 
of literacy; physical work is considered to be a low occu- 
pation for a literate person, it is the lot of the illiterate; 
he regards himself as an aristocrat belonging to the white 
collar" group. Lastly, young people (led to the town to get 
rid of the patriarchal customs prevailing in the village, to 
escape from conservative traditions. 

That was the case in the colonial period, but it is the 
same even after the abolition of the colonial regime. Not 
one of the enumerated factors has disappeared, and their 
operation has increased rather than decreased. The aboli- 
tion of the colonial regime and the rise of sovereign states 
has, in addition to everything else, exerted a tremendous 
psychological impact, particularly on the younger genera- 
tion. The exchange of people between Africa and other 
continents has increased many times over. A different, 
hitherto unknown world with its higher culture, specific 
social and political institutions opened up before the Afri- 
cans. The sense of human dignity of people, insulted and 
degraded by the colonialists in the past, has immeasurably 
risen. 

Many things have changed with the abolition of the co- 
lonial regime. But no essential changes have occurred so 
far in the village. Chronic undernourishment, meagre and mo- 
notonous food persist. The low cultural level has remained; 
progress in this field is noticeable only in the cities. Patri- 
archal order has been preserved so far in the family and 
in the way of life. The town attracts the village youth even 
stronger than during the colonial period, but the town is 
still unable to give them employment and living quarters, 
The flight of young people from the country to the town is, 
in fact, not a specifically African, but a world problem, 
common to all countries. Africa, however, has to face it 



10 Prhenn- Afpcaine, 1962, XV, p. 35. 
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with an extremely backward economy and culture ami 
therefore, it is especially acute here nd ' 

co i U tS gr ° wth , ° f . the Population 

more lL a /T n C0 /?° ( in 1959 - Thc ' of Dakar 

fVp ^3,000. The supply of manpower is outstripping 

the demand and unemployment is on the increase Xrord 

Sir ° were loOOoT^T ^ »*^U»mi 
fi nnn I? ■ £ unemployed m the country, of whom 

and living conditions of the rural population t P 
tola, Prime Minister of Western^N^ ^ated Lt "aT 
^fc^lt^ MuStri ^^ - being made 

ha n't cha^ d ™ 3 ^ P ° l (io " of ^ost Africa 

fiasn t changed much ,n centuries. ft still is a tedious 

poorly-paymg proposition that often employs the most prim-' 

»hve of methods. Somehow West African SCl 

be transformed into an attractive way of "ife on Mhat L 

Compared with the industrially developed countries of 

11 jhll figure is expected to rise fo 800,000 in lOfifi 

* PmiMMMiilS Development, Vol. VI II, ^3, No. I, p. 23. 
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agricultural worker is capable of producing food for at 
least ten people," F. Sachs noted. "In Australia the labour 
of one male worker can supply an optimum diet for 25 
people. In New Zealand one man in farming can produce 
an optimum diet for 40 people. In South Africa it is doubt- 
ful whether one man engaged in agriculture can produce 
enough food for two people." 13 This estimate applies to the 
Republic of South Africa, while the situation in tropical Af- 
rica is even worse: at the present level of labour producti- 
vity in agriculture one worker cannot feed even two peo- 
ple — naturally, if a normal diet is meant and not the star- 
vation ration characteristic of the present-day African vil- 
lage. According to estimates of Oyenuga, a Nigerian agrono- 
mist, eight men engaged in agriculture produce food for 
ten people. Vi Ghanaian specialists calculated that one man 
working in agriculture produced in 1960 enough food only 
for one and a half occupied persons. 15 

The situation is further complicated by the unfavourable 
ratio of age groups. Average longevity of Africans, owing 
to poor food and the absence of medical aid. is very low: 
from 30 years (Guinea, 1958) to 40 years (former Belgian 
Congo, 1950-1952), while average longevity in Europe is 
about 60 years. This means that the non-productive popula- 
tion in Africa comprises a bigger share of the entire pop- 
ulation than in Europe. In France, for example, there are 
100 children per 250 adults, while in Upper Volta only 87 
adults: in other words, an adult African in Upper Volta has 
to feed three times as many dependents as an adult French- 
man. 16 In Ghana children under 15 comprised 44.2 per cent 
of the population in I960. "Every other Ghanaian was less 
than 20 years, every fourth Ghanaian was of school-going 
age, and every fifth Ghanaian was an infant under five 
years old. The preponderance of youngsters in the popula- 
tion imposes severe handicaps on the economy. The pro- 
portion of potential workers is small, and on their shoulders 
they must carry a heavy burden for the feeding, the keeping 
and education of large numbers of children." 17 



13 E.Sachs, The Choice before South Africa, London, 1952, p.113. 
M V. Oyenuga, Our Needs and Resources in Food and Agriculture. 
Lagos, I960, p.3L. 

« West Africa, April 20, 1963, p.20. 

« West Africa, October G, 1962, p. 1105. 

t7 The Economic Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 2, Accra, 1962, p.5. 
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To meet the needs of the population diverse manufac- 
tured goods have to be imported. In future, African coun- 
tries will produce a considerable part of such goods them- 
selves, but in the meantime they have to buy abroad not 
only machinery but even matches. At some future date these 
countries will export manufactured goods, like most other 
states, but^ so far the export of agricultural commodities re- 
mams their main source of foreign exchange. Here are fig- 
ures showing the share of agricultural produce in the value 
ot exports of some countries in I960 and 1961 (per cent)- 



S* a 1 100 Tanganyika . ... 86 

Sudan 100 Senegal .... 77 

Lpper Volta . . . 97 Ivory Coast ... 75 

k*™ 97 Nigeria 75 

Smnaliland .... 95 Cameroun . G 7 

Jfc§ ia f Ghana 63 

Uganda 92 



In .future Af nca s position in the international system 
o, division of labour will change. But today the immediate 
possibility ior increasing foreign-exchange reserves is to 
expand the production and exports of agricultural produce. 

All these factors make the advance and reconstruction 
ot agnciiHure a burning and extremely difficult problem, 
lo end backwardness and bring agriculture in line with 
the.r needs, the peoples of tropical Africa have to accom- 
plish three mam tasks: to extend the cultivated area,- to 
cha ng e the pattern of agricultural production-the relation- 
ship between livestock raising and crop growing and the 
proportion of different crops; to increase the productivity 
ot agricultural labour. y 
The prime task is greatly to extend the cultivated area, 
that is, to plough up virgin land. There is no shortage 

900,000 hectares are cultivated, while the country has 
about 68,800,000 hectares. « ln Tanganyika ^ and ^Se 

g V r; m 7 C h3n 9 Per f Cent of the Iand is cultivated. 
™!r ™ development of virgin soil entails great diffi- 
culties. Vast stretches of the savannah are covered with 



a It Y '^book 196L Rome. 1962, pp. 2-7. 

pm I1>C ****** Dmmpmm of Tanganyika, Baltimore, 1%!, 

Industries ci travaux d'Outre-Mer, 1961, No. 86, pp.6- 12. 
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dense shrubs, the uprooting of which requires huge outlays. 
In Tanganyika, for example, stumping is needed on 60-70 
per cent of the territory; its cost ranges from 8 to 25 shill- 
ings per acre, depending on the nature of the shrubbery. 21 
In other areas farming is impossible without the develop- 
ment of irrigation systems. In Mali, for example, farming 
without irrigation is possible only on an insignificant part 
of the territory. 22 

Development of large tracts of virgin soil is impossible 
with the hoe and other primitive implements. The peoples 
of tropical Africa have to cope with a task of historic sig- 
nificance: to go over from hoe farming to ploughing. 
Without this it is impossible to solve any of the economic 
problems facing them. But the introduction of the plough in 
tropical Africa almost everywhere demands mechanical 
traction, which is inaccessible to small-scale peasant farm- 
ing. 

The advance and reconstruction of agriculture involves 
another no less intricate task— a change in the pattern of 
agricultural production. This in particular implies eliminat- 
ing the dependence of most African countries on the export 
of one or two crops, for example, the dependence of Ghana 
on the export of cocoa, Liberia, on rubber, Senegal, on 
groundnuts, etc. 

What makes the problem difficult is that in the imme- 
diate future neither Ghana nor Senegal can afford to cut the 
production and exports of cocoa or groundnuts; this applies 
in equal measure to other countries. On the contrary, to 
obtain more foreign exchange, they are compelled to expand 
the exports of these commodities. The production of cocoa 
beans in Ghana in 1961, three years after the winning of in- 
dependence, reached the record figure of 432,000 tons; sub- 
sequently the crop is to be brought up to 500,000 tons 
without increasing the area under cocoa plantations. The 
groundnut harvest in Senegal is to be raised to 1,150,000 
tons annually under the plan for 1961-1964 as compared 
with 975,000 tons in 1961-1962. The problem, consequently, 



21 The Economic Development of Tanganyika. Baltimore, 1961, 
p. 150. 

22 EnauSte dc la FAO sur VAfrique. Rapport national Republique 
du Mali. Problemes et perspectives du dtvcloppcmcnt rural, Rome, 1962, 
p. 43. 
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can be solved by a swifter growth in the production and ex- 
ports of other farm produce. 

A change in the pattern of agricultural production 
should bring about an improvement in the diet and a reduc- 
tion in food imports. Many valuable products are lacking in 
the diet of the people in tropical Africa; this not only redu- 
ces the caloric content of the food but makes for its inferior 
quality, which adversely affects the human organism. The 
well-to-do section of the population, mainly urban dwellers, 
supplement their diet with imported foodstuffs. But for the 
majority of the peasantry this is an inaccessible luxury. In 
view of this, greater variety of the cultivated crops is abso- 
lutely essential. 

In Mali, for example, successful experiments in wheat 
growing are conducted. Its crop is to be brought up to 
500,000 tons. The growing of sugar cane has also been star- 
ted; the building of a refinery is planned in Markala to 
produce more than 2,000 tons of sugar annually. 

In Ghana the area under onions and other vegetables, 
rice and maize is increasing and the planting of" mango, 
avocado and citrus fruit is being expanded. The production 
of tomatoes is swiftly growing, too. So far the country had 
only one factory for the processing of tomatoes; the build- 
ing of a few more factories is planned. Here the task of 
developing agriculture links up with the building of an in- 
dustry to process agricultural raw materials.' 

The raising of livestock in farming areas where there is 
none, or of increasing the herds where they are insufficient, 
is of special significance for improving the diet. The solu- 
tion of this exceedingly important problem involves combatt- 
ing the tsetse fly and developing new breeds of livestock im- 
mune to diseases transmitted by this insect. In livestock 
areas the main problem is to raise productivity. 

The advance and reconstruction of agriculture, lastly, 
requires the settlement of nomads on the 'land— Tuaregs in 
the districts of Mali and Niger adjoining the Sahara* the 
Masai m Kenya and Tanganyika, and others. This is partic- 
ularly important for the Somali Republic where nomad 
stock raising is the main occupation of the majority of the 
population. 

Mechanisation of agriculture and an improvement of the 
diet in combination with the spread of literacy and know- 
ledge of proper cultivation methods should ensure the solu- 
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tion of the third main problem— raising the productivity of 
agricultural labour. 

The colonialists have widely circulated the myth about 
the "intrinsic laziness" of the Africans. Bourgeois ethnog- 
raphers have wasted mountains of paper to prove this false 
claim. Actually the low productivity of labour is explained 
not by the "laziness" of the populaton, but by objective fac- 
tors, such as the primitive implements, the climatic condi- 
tions and the low-quality food. Oyenuga, prominent Nige- 
rian agricultural scientist, raises the well-warranted question 
about the relationship of the calory content of the peasants 
food and the quantity of energy he expends. Drawing on 
researches of B. Piatt, Professor of the University of Lon- 
don, conducted in Dahomey, Oyenuga arrives at the stagge- 
ring conclusion that during the period of field work an Af- 
rican peasant, working in the open air under the blazing sun, 
expends more energy than the European farmer, while the 
food he eats restores only 60 per cent of the expended 
energy. 23 

Such are the main tasks in advancing and reconstructing 
agriculture in tropical Africa. Their accomplishment is evi- 
dently impossible on the basis of present-day small peas- 
ant farming; a radical social reconstruction is needed, tran- 
sition from small-scale peasant production to large-scale 
farming. The governments of various tropical African coun- 
tries approach this task differently; they are exploring va- 
rious ways of establishing large-scale mechanised agricultu- 
ral production; in some countries the growth of private capi- 
talist enterprise is encouraged; others lay emphasis on draw- 
ing the peasants into producer cooperatives and setting up 
large modern state farms. 

The rates and methods of reconstructing agriculture na- 
turally differ in various countries. It is still too early to sum 
up results. Ghana has been an independent state for only 
seven years, Guinea, six years, and all the other coun- 
tries only three or four years. During this brief period, of 
course, not much could have been done. So far it is possible 
to speak only of the prospects and the general line of devel- 
opment. But it is becoming clear that higher rates of recon- 
structing agriculture are planned in countries whose govern- 
ments have chosen as the main means of reconstruction the 



V. Oyenuga, Our Needs in Food and Agriculture, p. 32. 
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setting up of large state farms and the combining of small 
peasant farms in cooperatives. 

In a number of countries big plantations of export crops 
were set up during the colonial period by state organisations 
ol the metropolitan countries, by so-called development cor- 
porations Ine colonial administration organised model ex- 
perimental farms. After the abolition of the colonial regime 
these plantations and farms became fully or partly the pro- 
perty of the young states: in Ghana, for example, 20 state 
tarms with a total area of more than 40,000 hectares were 
set up on the basis of the model experimental stations orga- 
nised during the colonial period. They will continue to func- 
tion as model experimental farms, but at the same time they 
have to contribute now a maximum of produce for the 
market. Experimental grain farms in Togwajala, oil-bearing 
crops m Villabruzzi and rice in the Hawai area set up by 
Italians became the property of the Somali state. The British 
Cameroons Development Corporation had large banana 
plantations (6,000 hectares in 1959) in the southern part of 
the former British trust territory of the Cameroons (now the 
western regions of the Federal Republic). The corporation 
1ms been turned into a mixed company: the controlling block, 
51 per cent of the shares, is held by the government of West 
Cameroun, 35 per cent remains with the British Corpo- 
ration, 10 per cent passes to the Federal Government and 4 
per cent to local private capital 24 

t],/ h i e qU *?* l0n ° f F ;> >nch i tate P™Perty in Niger was set- 
tled along the same lines. The colonial administration set 
up three experimental stations. The station in Yantala (near 
the capital Niamey) conducted experiments in the growing 
of fruit trees; the Kolo station (near Maradi) worked to in- 
crease the yield of groundnuts and the Tama station, also 
near Maradi, experimented with several other crops. The 
Kolo and Tarna stations have now been turned into mixed 
iNiger^rench state farms. By agreement between the go- 
vernments of Niger and France, they will be managed by the 
French .Institute of Agricultural Studies in the Tropics and 
the expenditure of maintaining them (16.5 million African 
irancs annually) will be equally shared by the two govern- 
ments. Ihe Tukunu experimental station which 'worked 
on improving zebu breeds became the property of the Repub- 
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lie of Niger. The Three- Year Economic and Social Devel- 
opment Plan of Niger (1961-1963) provided for extending 
the experimental farming stations and the livestock station 
in Tukunu, the organisation of a station for improving the 
breed of Niger goats, a poultry-breeding farm and a large 
mixed private-state ranch for 100,000 head of livestock. J 
The government of the Sudan has nationalised the cot- 
ton-growing farm in Gezira district which had been orga- 
nised by Britain. In some countries the governments are 
buying the plantations owned by private foreign companies. 
The government of Somalia, for example, bought lor 30 
million Somali shillings the sugar plantations of the Italian 
Societa alimentare Italo-Somaia, which as far back as 1920 
seized 25,000 acres of land in the Scidle area, mostly under 
irrigation. The Soviet Union is assisting the Somali Govern- 
ment in the establishment of state cotton and oil-bearing 
plant farms. 

The Government of Mali has nationalised Olhcc du 
Niger, an enterprise set up by France. Private peasant farms 
remain here, but the state has taken over the irrigation sys- 
tem, the available agricultural machinery and the credit and 
marketing system. This enables the government to plan agri- 
cultural production in the Niger Valley, directing its devel- 
opment along lines the country needs. At the same time the 
Mali Government is planning to set up large state farms in 
the same area. , 

The Three- Year Economic Development Plan of Guinea 
(1960-1963) called for the organisation of 15 large state 
farms for the production of rice, bananas, pineapples, 
groundnuts and other crops and seven livestock farms. 

State or mixed private-state farms will undoubtedly play 
a big part in the advance and reconstruction of agriculture. 
But "they cannot be the main means for solving this intricate 
problem. The conversion of millions of peasants into hired 
workers of state farms and their provision with the means of 
production is a task beyond the strength of any single state. 
The way out is to organise agricultural producer coopera- 
tives. The existence of the system of communal land owner- 
ship, traditions and experience of collective labour provide fa- 
vourable conditions for the development of producer coope- 
ratives in agriculture. 

Plan da devdoppement tconomiquc et social 1061-1063, Vol. II, 
pp. U9-200, 251-253. 
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Marketing and credit cooperatives were the main forms 
of cooperation in agriculture during the colonial period. 
I oday too, these forms arc the most widespread in the in- 
dependent countries of tropical Africa. In the colonial period 
there was a long- chain of trading intermediaries between 
the producer and the organisation exporting his output,- all 
of them waxed fat at the expense of the direct producer, 
the peasant. The governments of the independent countries 
are out to reduce this chain of intermediaries and ultimately 
to abolish it completely. The difference between the price 

r £ CeiV j e i by th - G P roclucer and tne export price, formerly 
shared by the intermediaries, can in one or another way be 
returned to the producer, used for improving his welfare or 
utilised in other ways for the country's economic develop- 
ment. 

State or mixed private-state organisations engaged in 
the buying and exporting of farm produce have been set up 
m all the independent countries. In the former British pos- 
sessions such organisations had been established during the 
colonial period, but these were organisations of British state- 
monopoly capital In independent Ghana the Agricultural 
lroducc Marketing Board engages in exports and the United 
rr?- na J* 30 ?™ Council, in purchasing operations through 
alhliated agricultural cooperatives. Ghana has thus prac- 
tically abolished completely the stratum of private buyers- 
up of peasant produce; all buying and export operations are 
done by the state which relics on a ramified network of co- 
operatives. In Guinea and Mali the system of buyers has 
also been abolished. But marketing cooperatives in these 
countries are much less developed and for this reason in Gui- 
nea, for example, purchases arc made by state district procu- 
rement centres. 

In Senegal, during the colonial period farm produce was 
bought up by French trading companies through numerous 
buyers. In 1960, a state Of lice for the Marketing of Farm 
Produce was set up. In the 1960/61 agricultural season it 
bought up 23 per cent of the groundnut crop. The main part 
of the crop, however, was, as hitherto, bought up by French 
farms and private Senegalese merchants. By decree of Au- 
f^VfrV 196 ^,^ 10 £°vernment greatly extended the powers of 
the Uiiice. The activity of French and other private purchas- 
ing organisations was not abolished but placed under its 
control. The Senegalese Government is paying much atten- 
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tion to the development of agricultural marketing coopeia^ 
tives: at the end of the 1960/61 agricultural season heie 
were 696 marketing cooperatives and at he end ot IWS* 
1 125 The Office bought half of the groundnut crop through 
these "cooperatives. 26 It is expected that in the near future 
the Office will buy through the cooperatives the entire agri- 
cultural output for the market. t 

A National Board for the Marketing of Agricultural Im- 
port Commodities was organised in Cameroon by the law 
of Tune 9, 1962. 27 The purpose of the law is to introduce 
radical changes in the handling of the country s main ex- 
port commodities in the interests of the people and the state 
The main aim of the reform is to abolish or at least curtail 
the network of intermediaries. But the plans of the govern- 
ment are resisted by French firms and local merc.iants and 
even many marketing cooperatives controlled by big local 
merchants spoke up against the establishment of the state 

m ° Foreign companies offer understandable resistance to 
state interference in the system of buying and marketing 
farm produce. Some sections of the national bourgeoisie act 
in league with them. But economic necessity is compelling 
the governments to follow the road they chose, lb was 
clearly stated by Hamani Dion, President of Niger: If Ni- 
cer does not create in the immediate future a single country- 
wide organisation for the marketing of groundnuts it risks 
facing dangerous competition on the foreign market irom Af- 
rican states who for a number of years have had powerful 
slate and semi-state organisations which ensure a reduction 
of production costs." ** . , 

In 1962 a state-private organisation lor the buying and 
exporting of groundnuts, the Niger Groundnuts Marketing 
Company, was organised: 50 per cent of its shares are held 
by the state and 50 per cent by French firms winch have six 
of their representatives on the 12-men administrative board 
of the company. Niger has no agricultural marketing coope- 
ratives and the entire purchasing machinery belongs to 
French firms which utilise local buyers as their agents, llus 
makes the government greatly dependent on French compa- 



» Marches tropkaux el mcditerraneens, l9G2 t No. 860, p. 997. 

M Ibid., No. S70> p. 1523. 

» Afrique nouvelle. 1961, No. 749, p. 10. 
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nies. The organisation of marketing cooperatives would be 
a powerful means in the struggle for economic independence 
from French capital. The Government of Niger has repeat- 
edly spoken up for the organisation of a network of such 
cooperatives but so far no practical steps have been made; 
possibly this is a result of resistance by French companies. 

In many African countries agricultural marketing coope- 
ratives also discharge the functions of credit cooperatives. 
In the colonial period credit cooperatives were little devel- 
oped and were absent in many countries. Neither do the 
governments of independent states develop special credit 
cooperatives, entrusting their functions to marketing coope- 
ratives. A general tendency to integration, to have one co- 
operative perform the functions of marketing, buying and ex- 
tending credits, and in some countries also engaging in pro- 
duction is characteristic of the present stage of the coopera- 
tive movement in tropical Africa. In view of the extreme eco- 
nomic backwardness of the African village and the lack 
of the necessary personnel, the policy of establishing "integ- 
ral" cooperatives is justifiable. 

Agricultural marketing cooperatives — and in most coun- 
tries marketing is so far the main or even only function — 
can thus be utilised as a powerful instrument in solving a 
number of economic problems. Monopolisation of the pur- 
chase of agricultural produce through marketing coopera- 
tives enables the state to apply an incentive system of purcha- 
sing prices, setting higher prices for commodities whose out- 
put it wants to expand most. In view of the prevalence of 
communal land ownership and the extreme poverty of the 
peasantry the issue of credits to peasants runs into the 
problem of securing the credits. Extending loans to peasants 
through marketing cooperatives settles this problem. The 
development of marketing cooperatives makes it possible 
to eliminate or at least substantially restrict the activities 
of foreign companies in internal trade and to weaken econo- 
mic dependence on foreign capital. That is why foreign com- 
panies are doing everything to prevent the development of 
marketing cooperatives, relying at times on the local bour- 
geoisie. 

For all their great importance, marketing cooperatives 
cannot become the main means for advancing and recon- 
structing agriculture. Small-scale private peasant farming is 
the basis for marketing cooperatives in tropical Africa to- 
ss 



day. But, as noted by President Sekou Toure of Guinea, "the 
African peasant who has nothing except the meagre products 
of his labour sufficient merely to replace the old hoe when 
it is worn out and somehow to clothe and feed his family, 
is unable to modernise his own labour with his measly re- 
sources. The state must help him. The state cannot render 
assistance to the 2.5 million peasant men and women in 
Guinea by giving each one individually a plough, harrow, 
seed drill, thresher, cart, and even less so a tractor. But it 
can provide an entire village with everything necessary for 
cultivating 700, SOO or 1200 hectares" 29 

In August 1960, the government of Guinea promulgated 
a law on the establishment of agricultural producer coopera- 
tives. The Three- Year Economic Development Plan (1960- 
1963) called for the organisation of 500 agricultural produ- 
cer cooperatives. In the first year 228 cooperatives uniting 
48,000 members were set up; 30 a year later, in November 
1962, there were 424 cooperatives embracing 50,000 peo- 
ple. 31 Their share capital ranges from 6,000 to 160,000 Gui- 
nean francs. By November 1962, Guinean cooperatives had 
bought 52 tractors and the necessary number of ploughs. 32 
But so far these are merely embryonic forms of producer 
cooperatives. The transition from small-scale individual 
farming to large-scale collective farming will be effected 
gradually. . 

At first each cooperative has a small collective field 
jointly tilled by all members— as a rule, with the simplest im- 
plements. The main source of income of the cooperative 
members at this stage is the individual plots, the income 
from their individual farming. The crop from the collective 
field frequently serves merely as an insurance fund; when 
the peasants do not have enough food, the common reserve 
is distributed among the cooperative members. A certain part 
of the crop is usually sold and the money received goes for 
the common expenses of the cooperative. Such collective fields 
are quite widespread in the African village. Some coopera- 
tives even at this stage buy new machinery or rent it from 

29 Sec Sekou Toure, La revolution Guinecnne el U [nogres social, 
Vol. VI, Paris, 1962. 

30 Ibid., p. 405. 

31 Horoya, November 13, 1962. 

22 Sekou Tourfi, La revolution Guinecnne el Ic progres social, Vol. 
VI, p. 407. 
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l£™ ? ni * — m ? ?? y ?* is used b y a11 cooperative mem* 
consi t t t i Clr ln f IV ? dUal P ' 0tS ' F C ^rther evolution will 
„f Al. f g , ra , Ud '?lf r , eaS . e ° f the collective fields; the 
™<f rn cv t olut «>° wfl be m the main determined by the 
possibilities of mechanising agricultural production. 
J he Ihiec-Ycar Economic Development Plan called for 

ploughs and other agricultural equipment. The government 
d.d not intend to hand over fbk equipment directly to he 
cooperative In i960, when the law on the development of 
agncultural producer cooperative, was promulgated it la 
also decided to set up state agricultural modernisaLn cen- 
tres m each of the 28 administrative districts. Each centre "s 
to have a machme-and-tractor station and repair shop and 
also an experimental field for demonstrating modern sciend- 

kctefrd fcrn eth ° dS; iS , t0 SUpply coo^tive^wkh se- 
lected seed, fertiliser and pedigree livestock. The modernisa- 

rument Z^r S r ^ by ?* » the maln'nl 

peaTantry prom<rtm S P"**«*l cooperation among the 

r n lAV- 1 V n M m ? f f° m ^ e co °PC>otive fields increases, the 
role of individual plots of cooperative members will gradu- 
ally decline and at he last stage of the evolution, they will 
turn mto auxiliary kitchen gardens. Such are the plans The 

tn Mali, the situation ,s about the same as regards pro- 
ducer cooperatives. Rural cooperatives are officially nan ed 
rural production and mutual aid associations. A the houie 

man^d° ' ° f the "^elation and it s 

managed by the village council. Outwardly, there is almost 

communUvI'lm ST* "r and a peaTan 

community. lh c cooperative performs such functions as the 

£*7 f PUbJ ! C T" k V 0CiaI « d ta «SS o the 
co n muni t v , the supply of goods, the provision of agricultu- 
ral credit and the tillage of collective fields. The col cc ve 
held is the embryo of the producer cooperative, TTie resolu- 
t?d S °L thC ^ ? 0n f5 e f of *" Sudanese Union Party 
edive fiSX cff ??V houId ^ exerted to consolidate the go£ 
lective fields which arc an embryo of producer coopera- 

thJl d re Y J°\ aU ^W? have collective fieI ds and 

hnese tin S 7 FX" f ?H 1^ Sixth Gon ^ ss of the Su- 
danese Union set the task .of bringing up by 1965 the area 
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of collective fields in each village to one hectare per family 
and turning them into model plots, "into schools of higher 
productivity". A regular team is to be set up in each village 
for tilling the collective field. So far this is merely the be- 
ginning. The individual plot remains the main source of 
peasant income. The bringing up of the collective field to 
one hectare per family will be a big step forward, although 
it is insufficient for the transition of the Mali peasants to 
socialist collective farming. Such a transition will be the 
aim of future stages. 

At the end of the colonial period Ghana already had 
a developed cooperative movement. In addition to marketing 
cooperatives, there were credit and consumer cooperatives 
and artisan associations. But cocoa-marketing cooperatives 
were the backbone of the cooperative movement; of the 514 
cooperative societies registered in 1958, 389 engaged in co- 
coa marketing. The experience accumulated by the coopera- 
tive movement facilitated its further development after the 
winning of independence. But the grip of capitalist elements 
in the cocoa-marketing cooperatives created considerable dif- 
ficulties. 

In Ghana, just as in Guinea and Mali, cooperative pro- 
duction is promoted not instead of individual private peas- 
ant farming, but as a supplement to it, not through the so- 
cialisation of private peasant production, but the establish- 
ment of cooperatives on new lands. 

A characteristic feature at the present stage of agricul- 
tural producer cooperation in all countries of tropical Af- 
rica is that existing private production is not socialised. The 
explanation is that in many areas there is practically nothing 
to socialise. The land is communally owned and the question 
of abolishing private land ownership does not exist. The 
mam land tracts are not cultivated; these are either vir- 
gin soil or disused lands, therefore it is not difficult to set 
up cooperative fields without abolishing the individual peas- 
ant fields. In many areas there is no draught cattle and in 
general no productive livestock at all. The overwhelming 
majority of the peasants do not have even such simple 
farming implements as a plough or a harrow. That is why 
cooperative production is set up not on the basis of old pri- 
vate peasant farming, but parallel with it. 

The situation, however, it not as simple as it might seem 
at first glance. In the vast sea of small and dwarf peasant 
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farms there are rich farmers and planters who employ wage 
labour. In Mali there are large cotton-growing farms on the 
irrigated lands in the Niger Valley. They hire workers for 
cotton picking. In Guinea there arc large privately-owned 
coffee and banana plantations. No few capitalist plantations 
are operated in the cocoa-growing areas of Ghana. The ques- 
tion of the attitude to this category of farms has not been 
raised so far. The programme of the Convention People's 
Party adopted in 1962 suggested a study: "Shall our agri- 
culture, fishing and animal husbandry be undertaken by gov- 
ernment farms, or by cooperatives or by the encouragement 
of individuals to increase their farming, their cattle herds 
and poultry stocks? Or shall we combine all three?" 33 There 
is no reply to this question in the resolutions of the recent 
congresses of the Democratic Party of Guinea and the Suda- 
nese Union (Mali). Apparently the time is not yet ripe for 
deciding this question. It is a matter for the future. 

In other countries the governments are looking for differ- 
ent ways for advancing and reconstructing agriculture. Du- 
ring the colonial periods so-called paysannats were set up 
in French and Belgian colonies. These were more or less ty- 
pical producer cooperatives of a capitalist type; they were 
most of all developed in countries of former French Equato- 
rial Africa and the Congo (Leopoldville). Today, in condi- 
tions of independence, the governments of these countries 
intend to follow the same path. The Government of the 
Congo (Brazzaville) has planned to double the number of 
paysannats (from 10 to 20) and the number of peasants they 
unite from 18,000 to 35,000 in five years (1960-1964); flic- 
sum of 450 million African francs has to be spent for this 
purpose. » In Nigeria during the colonial period several so- 
called cooperative villages were set up which In effect in no 
way differed from the paysannats, The government of inde- 
pendent Nigeria intends to continue this practice and in this 
way develop virgin land areas. 

Western Nigeria already has 13 new settlements, each of 
them with 50 households, and the number is to be brought 
up subsequently to 200. A settler receives 12 hectares of 
land on a lease for 49 years: the rent is 2.5 shillings per hec- 
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tare annually. The government advances him credits for or- 
ganising the farm, which are to be repaid within 15 to 25 
years. Each settlement has a cooperative in which member- 
ship is obligatory for all settlers. The cooperative assumes 
marketing functions. It has to build and maintain the roads, 
water mains, the electricity supply and rents out tractors 
and farm equipment. In future each settlement is to have a 
school, church, medical station, post office, canteen and other 
service establishments. 

At present settlements of this type have altogether 650 
households. The government intends to bring up their num- 
ber to 2,600 in the next few years and also build new set- 
tlements. The settlers have to undergo a course of study in 
agricultural schools, specially set up for this purpose. In 
1961, there were five such schools. They give a two-year 
course during which students receive a scholarship. 35 

A similar programme is being carried out in Eastern Ni- 
geria; the economic development plan for 1962-1 96S calls 
for setting up villages of this type for 5,000 families. 36 All 
these are costly projects and it is impossible to provide such 
cooperative villages for all the peasants. Nigeria has several 
million peasant households, while the plans for 1962-1968 
provide for the "settlement" of only 11,000-12,000 families. 

Cooperative farming settlements undoubtedly are centres 
of efficient farming, a few oases in the ocean of extremely 
backward peasant farming. The presence of such oases will 
exert a definite positive influence on the peasantry around 
them, will stimulate their adoption of better cultivation 
methods. But this cannot solve the problem of advancing and 
reconstructing the country's entire agriculture. In the socio- 
political aspect such projects signify the implanting of pri- 
vate capitalist enterprise in agriculture, using national budget 
funds for this purpose. 

The countries of tropical Africa approach in different 
ways the advance and reconstruction of agriculture, and 
their initial results, too, are different. But for all the diver- 
sity of ways and methods, rates and results, they have one 
thing in common: everywhere the government actively inter- 
venes in the development of agriculture. Economic develop- 
ment plans include targets for the expansion of agricultural 
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output and measures ensuring this expansion. For all the lim- 
ited scale of state capital investments in economic develop- 
ment, a sizeable part is channelled into agriculture. A sys- 
tem of crediting the peasantry is being evolved; in some 
countries special banks have been set up for this purpose 
as, for example, the National Bank for Agricultural Devel- 
opment in Guinea (since 1961); a ramified system of ma- 
chine-renting stations, repair shops and other centres for 
promoting the mechanisation of agriculture is being orga- 
nised; the imports of tractors, farm machinery, fertilisers, in- 
secticides and herbicides, etc., are increasing. 

Livestock raising commands special attention of the gov- 
ernments everywhere. Extensive work to combat epizootias 
has been carried on in the Guinea Republic under the three- 
year development plan. In 1960, for example, veterinaries 
examined more than three million head of cattle and more 
than one million sheep and goats; over one million inocula- 
tions were made. 37 The Animal Husbandry Board of the 
Central African Republic has set up farms for developing 
breeds of livestock resistant to the tsetse fly, to be introdu- 
ced in peasant farms. Ghana has bought in Guinea 1.500 
head of cattle more resistant to the tsetse fly. 

The Republic of Niger, where animal husbandry is a 
major sector of the economy, suffers big losses from epizoo- 
tias: in 3 960, 185 outbreaks of rinderpest, 89 of anthrax 
and 63 of other animal diseases were registered. Struggle 
against epizootias is hampered by the shortage of veterina- 
ries and medicines. There is only one small laboratory for the 
production of vaccines in the entire country, and only one 
school, graduating .30 people annually, which trains veteri- 
naries and iivestock experts. The country's economic devel- 
opment plan calls for various measures to advance animal 
husbandry: extension of personnel training, production of 
vaccines, the establishment of vaccination centres, improve- 
ment of pasture lands digging of wells, development of new 
breeds of livestock, etc. The governments of Cameroun, 
Chad, Nigeria and Niger drew up and adopted a joint plan 
for measures to eradicate the rinderpest in the area of 
Lake Chad. 

Livestock development calls for the solution of two 
problems outside the sphere of agriculture. The main Iive- 
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stock-raising zones are in the interior of the continent and 
are far removed from sea ports and big cities, the mam 
centres for the consumption and processing of meat, milk and 
dairy products. In view of the absence of roads livestock 
has to be driven for hundreds and even thousands of miles. 
There arc no cold storages, no milk and meat canneries on 
the periphery. Animal husbandry is thus connected even to 
a greater extent than crop-growing with the general econom- 
ic development of the countries in tropical Africa. 

Extensive development of irrigation has been launched 
in many countries. A project for developing the Awash Ri- 
ver valley is being drawn up in Ethiopia. Preliminary sur- 
veys brought out the possibility of irrigating at least 400,000 
hectares suitable for growing cotton, oil-bearing plants, 
rice and other crops. This development will make it possible 
to settle in the Awash valley about 500,000 people. An 
Awash Valley Board headed by a director with the rank of 
Deputy Minister has been set up to guide the development. 
In future the Borkenna valley is also to be developed. Two 
big projects are being carried out in the Somali Republic— 
irrigation of large areas in the Bulo Mererta and Descek 
Uamo and also the building of an irrigation complex on the 
Scebeli River between the towns of Afgo'i and Merca and of 
irrigation canals from the Falkeiro and Karpalan reservoirs. 
The Sudan is also engaged in extensive irrigation work; 
the building of a large dam on the Atbara will make it pos- 
sible to irrigate an additional 500,000 feddans of land 

In most countries the people are participating in the 
digging of wells, building of dykes and small irrigation 
systems. In the northern district of Ghana, for example, in 
I960 alone 1 13 small dykes were erected which made it pos- 
sible to irrigate 2,600 hectares. 

One of the bottlenecks in the governments' efforts to 
modernise agriculture is the acute shortage of personnel. So- 
maliland, for example, did not have a single Somali agro- 
nomist at the end of the colonial period. The situation was 
about the same in many other countries. Since most countries 
in tropical Africa so far have no colleges or universities, 
the training of agricultural specialists is not organised prop- 
erly. A limited number of young people get a higher edu- 
cation abroad, but their training does not sufficiently take 
into account the specific features of agriculture in Africa's 
tropical areas. 
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This lack of personnel with a higher education results 
in that there is very little or no research at all in problems 
of tropical farming and livestock raising. Specialists from 
the former metropolitan countries work in all the countries, 
Most of them are paid by the governments of the former 
metropolitan countries or the managements of European 
plantation companies, and they naturally study first of all 
problems of interest to their masters. At times this may coin- 
cide with the national interests of the African slates, but this 
by far is not always the case. This is a serious difficulty in 
advancing and reconstructing agriculture, which is not easy 
to overcome. 

The training of farm machine operators, livestock ex- 
perts and propaganda of modern farming methods is assum- 
ing a wide scale: various schools and courses and model 
experimental stations are set up, and special literature is 
circulated. In some countries the radio and cinema are used 
for these purposes. Greater literacy everywhere is creating 
more favourable conditions for the spread of modern farm- 
ing methods among the mass of the peasantry. 

This diverse range of measures, carried out by the gov- 
ernments of independent African states, should in future 
bring about decisive changes in the agriculture of tropical 
Africa. Today, however, these changes are little noticeable 
both in production and especially in agrarian relations. Ag- 
rarian relations in Africa continue to remain extremely in- 
volved. 

The development of the productive forces demand a re- 
construction of the land tenure systems. Speaking of pre- 
revolutionary Russia, Lenin said that it was necessary to 
clear the whole land of all "medieval lumber." 38 The gov- 
ernments of the African states have to solve this problem. 

No noticeable changes have occurred so far in land rela- 
tions within the African village. The main land tracts are 
owned by peasant communities; almost all statesmen have 
declared their intention to preserve communal land tenure, 
although there is no country where this intention has been 
legislatively formalised. Land relations in the community, 
as before, arc regulated by traditional rules of customary 
law and outside the community, by laws introduced by the 
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authorities of the former metropolitan countries. The Gov- 
ernment of the Ivory Coast has proclaimed uncultivated 
lands the property of the state, i.e., nationalised them, but 
so far it is not clear how this will affect the traditional land 
tenure system. 

Lands which in the colonial period had been declared 
the property of the metropolitan countries, specifically 
"crown lands" in the British colonies, are now the property 
of the corresponding African states, i.e., are formally natio- 
nalised. This, however, has in no way affected the rules of 
land ownership and tenure. 

Lands seized by European plantation and mining compa- 
nies and settlers still remain their property^ This category 
of land is the biggest in the former British East Africa col- 
onies (Kenya, Tanganyika), in Southern and Northern Rho- 
desia and also in the former Belgian Congo. Of the indepen- 
dent governments so far only the Government of Tanganyika 
has promulgated a law abolishing private ownership of the 
land and turning land holders into leasees of the state. In 
the countries of West Africa, foreign companies own large 
tracts of land in the Ivory Coast and Cameroun; after the 
abolition of the colonial regime, there has even been a cer- 
tain increase in this category of lands. 

Private feudal land ownership remains intact. The emirs 
of North Nigeria, the obas in West Nigeria, the rulers of 
the kmidates in the northern districts of Cameroun, the 
omanhenc in Ghana, the ruler of Barotseland, and others, 
preserved their privileges: without their consent governments 
cannot dispose of the land, of which these rulers are consid- 
ered the nominal owners by tradition. Only in Ghana was 
the president enabled by the Land Act of 1962 to annul de- 
cisions of the omanhene pertaining to the land reserve. 

Private land ownership by Africans is on the increase, 
though on a very small scale so far. The establishment of 
paysannats in countries of Equatorial Africa and virgin land 
settlements in Nigeria has increased the private land-holding 
sector of Africans. The National Assembly of Niger has le- 
galised the procedure of endorsing the property rights to 
plots received under the rules of customary law, which ac- 
tually means the transfer of land into private ownership. 39 
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Three countries— Ghana, Mali and Guinea— promulga- 
ted laws setting ceilings on private land holdings. Thus, on 
October 20, 1959, the Republic of Guinea promulgated a law 
giving the right of land ownership only to persons who work 
the land themselves. This limits the size of private land- 
holding and to a certain extent hampers the class differen- 
tiation of the peasantry. The law, however, forbids neither 
lease nor sale of land and even fixes the price of land. The 
state reserves the right to regulate land transactions; for ex- 
ample, the permission of the appropriate state agencies is 
required for the lease and sale of land. In pursuance of the 
main principle of this law, a new law was adopted on 
February 2S, 1961, stipulating that land privately owned and 
not utilised productively for five years shall become the pro- 
perty of the state if the owners do not begin to cultivate 
it within six months after the promulgation of the law. 

The preservation of the principle of communal land ow- 
nership is associated here with the building of socialism. 
"The land is the property of the nation," Sekou Toure stres- 
sed. "The right to exploit the land exists in our country, but 
the right to ownership of the land no longer exists." 

The changes in the social structure of agriculture are 
more noticeable, though they, too, are limited so far. A 
state sector has appeared in agriculture and in some coun- 
tries it apparently will acquire great importance in the next 
few years. The role of agricultural cooperatives has risen 
substantially. In some countries agricultural producer co- 
operatives arc being developed which, together with the 
state sector, may become the main producers of agricultural 
commodities in the near future. Today, however, small 
and tiny peasant farms remain the main producers every - 
where. 

No noticeable changes in the economic condition of 
the peasantry have occurred so far. As a result of winning 
independence, the peasants have received political rights 
and, consequently, constitutional opportunities of influencing 
the policy of their governments. There are improvements in 
education and the public health services. But the profitabil- 
ity of the peasant plots has not risen; in some areas the 
drop in prices of export commodities produced by the peas- 
ants has worsened their economic conditions. In countries 
like Camcroun and Madagascar there has been an in- 
crease in tax arrears in recent years which may be an indi- 
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cator of the growing impoverishment and a form of protest 
against government policy. 

The African village has greatly fallen behind in agricul- 
tural cultivation methods, in the economic and cultural 
spheres. A radical reconstruction of the peasantry's entire 
way of life is needed. There are two possible ways of devel- 
opment, capitalist and socialist. The African peasants have 
to choose one of them and make their governments act ac- 
cordingly. They have to make a choice— with whom to side, 
whose support to enlist: of the capitalist elements of then- 
countries who are connected with the imperialist powers, or 
of the working class, their own revolutionary intellectuals 
and the world socialist system. 



LEGACY OF COLONIALISM IN AFRICA 



The discrepancy between state frontiers and ethnic boun- 
daries is part of the burdensome legacy of colonialism in 
Africa. It is the cause of territorial disputes, tension in re- 
lations between states and, in some areas, threatens military 
clashes. Nearly all African states are faced with this prob- 
lem, and the continent would be steeped in blood if they 
tried to settle the resulting territorial disputes by attacking 
their neighbours. Africa naturally welcomed the Soviet Gov- 
ernment's proposal to conclude a treaty renouncing the use 
of force in settling territorial disputes. 

Most African states are young. They emerged on the 
ruins of the colonial system of imperialism, within bounda- 
ries established by the European imperialist powers in their 
division of Africa. Of the African states, only five— Ethiopia, 
Egypt. Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco— were in existence 
when the imperialists began to carve up the continent. It 
was then that names like Upper Volta, Gabon or Kamerun, 
first appeared on the map of Africa. 

This does not mean that there had been no states in 
tropical Africa before the arrival of the European colonia- 
lists, Wc find many great and small states on the map of Af- 
rica at the time of the Middle Ages in Europe. The mighty 
Empire of Ghana existed on the vast expanses of West Su- 
dan from the 4th to the 13th centuries. It gave way to the 
Mali Empire, which in face of an armed Moroccan invasion 
m the 16th century broke up into a great many petty states. 
To the south of these territories, a number of Hausa states 
had existed from the 8th to the 10th century; somewhat later 
came the states of the Congo basin, etc. 

As was the case of other continents, the development of 
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the African peoples was uneven: in the Middle Ages a con- 
siderable part of them continued to live under a primitive- 
communal society, without being organised into states. But 
on the whole the Africa of that period could not be consid- 
ered a backward continent. 

The end of the European Middle Ages coincided with a 
great expansion of the African slave trade. In Europe, de- 
veloping capitalist relations gave a mighty boost to the pro- 
ductive forces and led to the formation of nationalities and 
nations, and the establishment of a system of bourgeois states 
which were, as a rule, uninational. Meanwhile, Africa was 
greatly retarded in its development by the slave trade, which 
continued for more than four centuries. 

The end of the slave trade and the start of European co- 
lonialisation found Africa "atomised". The slave trade in- 
volved more than just the export of slaves. The hunt for 
slaves bred endless wars; the chiefs of one tribe sought to 
capture men from others, village attacked village, neighbour 
fought neighbour. Such a state of affairs ruled out the pos- 
sibility of the tribes merging into nationalities and nations 
and forming large centralised states. 

When the conditions for the formation of such states in 
some areas did eventually arise in the 1820's-1840's, their 
emergence was blocked by the troops of the European co- 
lonialists. Let us take a few examples. In the iS20's, Zulu 
chief Shaka united all the tribes inhabiting the present prov- 
ince of Natal in the Republic of South Africa and set up a 
united Zulu state. Bryant, a specialist in the history of the 
Zulus who spent many years among them, summed up the 
results of Shaka's activity as follows: the independent tribes 
ceased to be so and became part of a vast amalgam which 
could be called the Zulu nation headed by Shaka. 1 In the 
late 1820 ! s, Shaka led a campaign into the lands of the 
Tembu, Pondo and Xhosa tribes, with the aim of integ- 
rating them in his state. 2 These are the very territories on 
which the Verwoerd Government has set up the Transkei, 



1 See A. T. Bryant, Olden 'l imes in Zululund and Natal London, 

1929. - 

3 Together with the Zulus these tiibes actually constituted one peo- 
ple, anil spoke dialects oT one language known as Nguni, the name by 
which these tiibes were known among the Tsonga, their neighbours in 
the north. Cf. A. T. Bryant, A Zulu-Englhh Dictmuary, Maritzburg. 
1905, p. 430. 
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the first Bantustan, in furtherance of its reactionary plan 
for setting- up phoney Bantu states. 

Shaka's campaign could have led to the formation of a 
vast state, including, at the very least, the whole of the 
south-eastern coast of Africa between the Limpopo and the 
Great Fish River. But the British authorities in Gape Colony 
sent their troops against the bold African chief and drove 
him back. Ten years later, the Zulu state fell under the com- 
bined blows of the Anglo-Boer colonialists. 

Another state was being set up in the mountains of pres- 
ent-day Basutoland in the thirties and forties of the last 
century by the efforts of chief Moshesh of the Ba kwena 
tribe. The French missionary, Casalis, who settled in Basu- 
toland in 1833, testified that these tribes were "all looking 
to the one who stood for their common interests; . . . the idea 
of the tribes uniting to resist the foreigners is gaining ground 
among them from day to day". Casalis reported his conver- 
sation with a Bakwena chief who spoke about the need for 
unity. "Pointing to the windows of the room in which we 
sat, he added: 'If you break one window the cold will come 
into the house, even if the other window remains intact.' " :i 
This rings very true even for our own day. 

Moshesh set up a state (the present Lesotho) but the grea- 
ter part of the territory inhabited by the Basuto tribes re- 
mained in the hands of the Anglo-Boer colonialists, and was 
not included in the state. The Basuto people now number 
1,800,000, but only 685,000 of them live in Basutoland, the 
rest inhabiting the adjacent areas of the Republic of South 
Africa. 

Let us look at another part of the continent, West Africa. 
The .south of modern Ghana, bounded by the Volta River on 
the east and the north and by the Tana River in the West, 
is inhabited by the Akan people, whose main elements are 
groups of the Fanti tribes on the coastal strip, and the Ashan- 
ti, who live in the hinterland to the north of them. The 
Ashanti tribes united in a state in the late 17th century, and 
in the first half of the 1 9th century repeatedly tried to extend 
its boundaries to include the Fanti coastal strip. 

This was an attempt to heal the tribal and feudal divisions 
among the Akan people and to set up a united national state. 
But the British, who were already entrenched on the 
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coast, frustrated all these attempts, and the Akan people 
never really succeeded in setting up a national state, while 
the Ashanti state fell in the late 19th century under the 
blows of the British colonialists. 

There are any number of similar examples in various 
parts of the continent. The peoples of Africa were going 
through the same processes of overcoming tribal and feudal 
divisions and the establishment of large centralised states, 
but these were taking place at a later period than similar 
processes in Europe. This natural historical development was 
violently disrupted by colonialist intervention. 

The imperialist powers completed their final division of 
Africa at a rapid pace. In 1870, the territories seized by the 
European powers constituted only 10 per cent of the African 
continent, and were mere bases dotting the coast. By the 
end of the 19th century, only two African countries — Ethio- 
pia and Liberia — remained independent, the latter only 
nominally until quite recently. 

Commenting on the events in the final quarter of the 
19th century, Lenin said that it was in this period "that the 
tremendous 'boom' in colonial conquests begins, and that the 
struggle for the territorial division of the world becomes 
extraordinarily keen". l> Britain, France, Germany, Portugal, 
Belgium, Italy and Spain took part in the carve-up of the 
African continent. By then the USA had control of Liberia. 

Each Western power was afraid to be late, and tried to 
seize as much territory as possible. The African peoples 
fought the invaders heroically, but the forces were unequal. 
The imperialists literally tore the continent apart. The terri- 
tory of Africa is striped and checkered by artificial and ar- 
bitrary boundaries, Emperor Haile Selassie told the Confe- 
rence of African Heads of State and Government of indepen- 
dent African counties which was held in Addis Ababa in 
May 1963. 

The political map of Africa just before the collapse of 
the colonial system shows 52 territorial units with political 
boundaries on the continent proper, not counting the various 
offshore islands. Of these Britain held 20; France, IS; Por- 
tugal, 5; Spain, 4; Italy, 3; and Belgium, 2. The population 
of most of these territories was extremely small: 16 had a 
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vvich: the coastal ship is inhabited by tribes or nationalities 
speaking languages of the same family or dialects of the 
same language; to the north of them live nationalities or 
tribes belonging to another language family, and further 
north, those of a third. 

No modern African state is linguistically uniform. The 
ethnic sandwich is illustrated by the following table showing 
a number of neighbouring countries on the Guinean coast. 5 

Language Groups in Countries on ths Guineas Coast s 
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Things were made much worse by the fact that the colo- 
nialists prevented the formation of nations in their colonics, 
for it was in their interest to preserve the tribal divisions. 
"If the system breaks down and tribal discipline disappears, 
native society will be resolved into its human atoms, with 
possibilities of universal Bolshevism and chaos. Such a break- 
down should be prevented at all costs," 7 Field-Marshal Jan 
Smuts told future colonial officials in his lectures at Oxford 
University. The division of peoples into small tribal com- 
munities or groups of tribes was preserved artificially. 

While preventing the formation of wider ethnic entities, 
the colonialists denied the peoples the right to independence 

There is as yet no generally-accepted scientific classification of Af- 
rican languages and the reader may find different classifications in other 
sources. 

G E. B. AiwpJiaHOB, HaceAeuue Atppiucu. FIpuAoscenue k Kapre 
HapodoB, MocKBa, 1960, cip. 62—63. 

7 J. C. Smuts, Africa, and Some World Problems. Oxford. 1930, 
p. 87. 
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on the plea that the colonics were an ethnic patchwork. An 
ex-Governor of a French colony in Africa, Hubert De- 
schamps, said 'political chaos" had existed before the arrival 
of the colonialists in Africa, and declared that "independence 
m Africa may lead to disintegration into tribes— that is. re- 
turn to chaos." 8 

The British author of a book on Kenya argues that be- 
cause "the native population consists of many quite distinctive 
races , it was almost impossible to unite it into a single 
"democratic community", so that the colonialists' withdrawal 
from Kenya would amount to "great shameful betrayal of 
the backward races." 9 Many more such statements are avail- 
able but there is no sense in quoting them all because the 
peoples of Kenya, like those of other former colonies, have 
already given a practical demonstration that sovereign states 
can exist even within artificial boundaries. 

Let ns return, however, to our main topic: the question of 
frontiers and territorial disputes in modern Africa. 

Let us examine one example taken from the north - 
eastern part of the continent. In 1891, Britain and Italy sig- 
ned a protocol demarcating their spheres of influence in 
East Africa. 10 Under it, the line of demarcation ran from 
the Indian Ocean along the Juba River to the point of inter- 
section with latitude 6° N„ then on along this parallel to 
longitude 35° E. t and farther on along this meridian to the 
Blue Nile. This line splits the territory inhabited by the So- 
malis, with Britain getting that part which later became the 
Northern Province of the British colony of Kenya, and which 
is now a bone of contention between the governments of 
Somalia and Kenya. This line ran along territory which now 
is part of Ethiopia. 

By the timeof the Anglo-Italian Protocol, Ethiopia, sur- 
rounded by colonial plunderers on every side, had twice to 
take up arms to beat them back (Britain in 1S67-1S68, and 
Italy in 1887-1888). Emperor Menelik II and the people of 
Ethiopia were naturally concerned over their country's secu- 



8 New Commonwealth, January 24, 1955, p. 59. 

tar J" Wilson « 0nc African Colony, London, 1945, pp. 4-6. 

10 Protocol between the British and Italian Governments for the 
demarcation ol f ^eir respective spheres of influence in Eastern Africa, 
from the River Juba to the Blue Nile, Signed at Rome, March 24, 1891. 
the Somali Pvitinsida; A New Light on Imperial Motives, published by 
the Information Services of the Somali Government. 191)2, pp. 87-88. 
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rity. On April 10, 1891, a fortnight after the signing of the 
Protocol, Menelik sent a letter to the heads of a number ot 
European states (Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Rus- 
sia) in which he defined his country's frontiers, and announ- 
ced his intention to restore Ethiopia within her ancient Iron- 
tiers, from Khartoum in the west to Lake Nyanza [Lake Vic- 
toria) in the south. 11 . , 

Hardly anyone knows the exact line of Ethiopia s ancient 
boundaries. She is successor of Axum, which is generally 
recognised as one of the largest states of antiquity. It is 
known that in 350 A. D. the Axumite King Esana conquered 
the Meroe kingdom which lay in the valley of the Nile on 
what is today the Republic of the Sudan. In the 8th- 7th cen- 
turies B, C. an Ethiopian dynasty ruled Egypt (the AAV 

^fakc another example in West Africa, namely, the boun- 
daries of the Federal Republic of Cameroun. Kamerun, 
using the German name, was seized by Germany lo the 
east of it lay the French colonies of Gabon and Ubangi 
Shari, now the Central African Republic, and to the west, the 
British colony of Nigeria. Its boundaries with the trench 
possessions were established by the Franco-German agree- 
ments of 1885, 1S94 and 1908. The first of these defined the 
frontier as follows: the mouth of the Campo River, along the 
Campo River to its intersection with longitude 10° E (7 40 
east of Paris) and further on along the parallel until its in- 
tersection with longitude 15° (12°40' east of Paris). » 

The colonialists were not in the least concerned with what 
this line did to the peoples living in those parts. As a re- 
sult, 750,000 of the Fang people found themselves m Kame- 
run and 120,000 in Gabon; 210,000 of the Maka people m 
Kamerun, and 10,000 in Gabon. " The frontier line between 
Kamerun and Nigeria was demarcated m a similar way. 
In fact, almost all boundaries were drawn this way: a point 
of reference was taken on the coast and a line traced on the 

^LWig the First World War, British troops from Nigeria 
and French troops from Gabon and Ubangi Shan moved 



12 Protocol Relating to the German and French Possessions on the 
West African Coast, Berlin, December 24, 1SS5; E. Hcrtslct, The Map 
of Africa by Treaty, Vol. II, London, 1909, p. 653. 

1 3 B. B. AiutpnanoB, Hacejienue Atppuau, ctp. b4— bb. 
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into Kamerun. The German colony was divided hetwren fk* 

v ^Z\ZTJf^ e bound ^ 

ncioons and French Cameroun was established alnn* ti* 

m lw t; n n L° r ? their troops - 0f what ^ 

Ie ( ]I h nf B ( V is1 ' et ! ,no / r ?P , ? ei '. Meek, who fed a ? ood know- 
ledge of th s part of Afnca and had for many years Z 

nun , gives the iollowmg picture: 1 A ornun nf W!w: + -u 

gtafct a «ate of v|L oBefthef 

line. ^. i he villages of Mai ha Pafca w„ f i„ t; j- » ;/ 

ted by the Nja. people, the bulk of whom Jive in French tl 
mero U acmss t borfkr g ^ ^ f m lv | " M^da" 

^fiSKSfi ° t,lei T " thC W C ^ e ^ 5 inhabi-' 
cea Dy he U eke people- across the border, in French PW 

roun they hve in the villages of Bukura S ^ 

4. The population of the villages of Wo** Wem-n I V : l" 

m the British Cameroons belong LKbTlh bulk of 

whicn hves in French Cameroun. H mc bulk of 

this L bouml^. ^ "* Camer0 ° nianS think of 

, n ?n5i s an excerpt from a petition submitted by the Na- 
tional Federation of the Cameroons to the U.N. Tru teeshfo 
Council on December 9, 1949. It says: No ^rbS? 
has been perpetrated by the European rulers in respect of the 
Camerooman people than the division of the Can croons 
between Britain and France, which was carried ou wi hou 

division rln f n C r Cn fami y tlCS WCrC severed by this 
c.ivision . | ihe frontiersman has to travel dozens of miles 

to the headquarters of the Administering Power to .obtain 

a passport making it legal for him to vis\t a relative or Mend 

who ^ves across the border a few yards away fronts We 

unite! Cra r e, ' 00 " ian ft?*?* fou * ht lon - and ^rd to re-' 
n tc the two parts of heir country in a single Cameroon 
state and were supported in their just cause b 5 * the pm^s 

wis tT f t,l i W °; lc l- The part of the cJeroon^TS 
I lufift ti ^Wr^f became a sovereign state on January 
1, I960. The British Cameroons was divided into two parts! 



Am Tfii K ^SSfe 7 S/,rt/,w ; " Xwtkern Nigeria. Vtil I r «« 
rlon, 1931, pp. 2.52. 282, 20.1 320. ' I On " 
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South and North Cameroons, and the latter was illegally 
integrated as an administrative part of Nigeria when she 
was still a colony. 

Under a decision of the 14th U.N- General Assembly, a 
referendum was held in both parts of the British Cameroons 
on February 11 and 12, 1961, to decide either for joining 
Nigeria, which had by then become a sovereign state, or the 
Republic of Cameroun. There was a separate count in the 
two parts. In the southern part, where the national -liberation 
and unity movements were especially strong, the majority 
were in favour of joining Cameroun, In the northern part, 
the majority opted for Nigeria. 

The Government of the Republic of Cameroun questioned 
the correctness of the returns in the northern part of the 
British Cameroons, On May 31, President Ahidjo issued the 
following statement: "On June 1, a part of the Cameroun 
nation will be separated from the motherland contrary to 
the will of her inhabitants. We express our profound regret 
to our brothers in the Northern Cameroons and assure them 
that we shall do everything to end this brutal separation." Ir ' 
On October 1, 1961, Cameroun became a Federal Republic; it 
filed a complaint with the International Court of Justice at 
lie Hague, which the latter refused to examine. 1( * 

To get a correct understanding of the essence of this 
issue of Cameroun's boundaries, we must look at the one es- 
tablished between the northern part of the former British 
Cameroons and Nigeria. The most numerous people in the 
northern part of the British Cameroons is the Bura (665,000), 
of whom 275,000 live in Nigeria, 315,000 in the northern part 
of the former British Cameroons, and 75,000 in the Republic 
of Cameroun. Another people, the Kanuri, numbering 
1,994,000, is divided as follows: 1,503,000 in Nigeria; 
135,000, in the northern part of the former British Came- 
roons; 21,000, in the Republic of Cameroun; and the rest in 
Niger and Chad. The Fulbe people and several other peoples 
are dismembered in a similar way. 

It follows that integration either with Nigeria or Came- 
roun could not in itself settle the problems arising from the 
discrepancy between political frontiers and ethnic bounda- 
ries. Any arbitrary north-south line is hound to cut across 
the body of a people. 

W Afriquc nouvclle* June 7, I DPI. 

>' : TVett Africa, December M, 1963, p. 1403. 
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The boundaries between former French colonies show 
how the colonialists ruled Africa. I said above that these 
French colonics stretched in one unbroken tract. On the 
coast trench possessions alternated with the possessions of 
the other colonial powers, which prevented France from 
changing boundaries arbitrarily, but she certainly made up 
for it m the hinterland. Here arc a few examples P 

1 he Upper Volta colony was separated from the Ivory 
Coast colony only m 1919 and became a separate administra- 
tive entity m the vast colonial federation known as French 
West Africa. The federation did not yield enough profit and 
during the world economic crisis of 1929-1933 it was decided 
to abolish Upper Volta as an independent entity; a part of 
its territory went to the Ivory Coast and the rest, to the 
French Sudan. In 1947, Upper Volta was reconstituted as a 
separate colony. 

In 1900, the colony of Niger was called "military district" 
and constituted a part of the so-called Upper Senegal-Ni ff er 
area. A few years later, the district of Gao in the French 
budan f (the eastern part of the present Republic of Mali) 
was joined to the colony, but in 1911, Gao was returned to 
Sudan, and in 1922 Niger became a separate colony, 

1 be boundaries between the present Republic of Mali and 
Mauritania were repeatedly altered at the whim of the co- 
lonialists. Ihc line between Morocco and Algeria was never 
defined at all. Only along the short stretch of 165 km. from 
the Mediterranean coast to Teniet-El-Sassi was the border 
precisely defined and fixed by the Treaty of Lalla-Marnia 
in lo45. ' 

There is no point in going over the whole history of boun- 
daries in Frances colonial possessions in Africa but it 
should be stressed that most of them were the product of 
arbitrary administrative decisions and have now become the 
state frontiers of young sovereign states. 

The artificial lines have given rise to two acute problems: 
relations between neighbouring states, and relations between 
peoples within the boundaries of a single state. The first of 
these is especially acute. The artificial boundaries have alrea- 
dy led to armed clashes between Morocco and Algeria, So- 
malia and Ethiopia, and tensions in relations between Moroc^ 
co and Mauritania, Somalia and Kenya, and Ghana and 



17 Tke Journal of Modern African Studies, Vol. I, No. 8. p. 31G. 
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Togo; they may lead to dangerous tensions in other parts of 
the continent as well; they hamper the strengthening of Af- 
rican unity. The most serious obstacle to African unity, Pre- 
sident Aden Abdullah Osman of the Somali Republic said 
at the Addis Ababa conference, was the artificial political 
boundaries forcibly established on vast areas of the conti- 
nent by the colonial powers. 

This question of artificial boundaries has long worried 
political leaders in Africa. The first All-African Peoples' 
Conference in 1958, that is, when the disintegration of the 
colonial system in the tropical part of the continent was just 
beginning, devoted a great deal of attention to the problem 
of 'frontiers. A special resolution said that boundaries separat- 
ing peoples of the same origin were unnatural and their 
preservation did not lead to peace. The conference urged the 
neighbouring governments to co-operate in seeking a final 
solution of the problem of frontiers. 

The conference recommended the establishment of region- 
al federations as a radical means of eliminating this bur- 
densome legacy of colonialism. This would undoubtedly be a 
great step towards the solution of this thorny problem and 
would have a beneficial effect on the solution of many other 
problems. 

The Charter of the Organisation of African Unity adop- 
ted at a Conference of African Heads of State and Govern- 
ment in May 1963 provides for the peaceful settlement of 
all outstanding issues through negotiation, mediation, re- 
conciliation or arbitration. This procedure for the settlement 
of territorial disputes was successfully applied in the Alge- 
rian-Moroccan conflict: the dispute has not yet been resolved 
but a cease-fire has been arranged, and this is a great victory 
for the forces of peace. . 

The same is true of the armed clash between Ethiopia 
and Somalia in February 1964. 

Armed clashes between African states may open the door 
to armed intervention by imperialist powers and may re- 
sult in the loss of the independence they won at such great 
cost. That is why the Soviet Government's proposal for an 
international agreement which would include an undertaking 
to resolve alf territorial disputes exclusively by peaceful 
means is of especial importance to Africa. 

The problem of relations between various African peo- 
ples who find themselves within the boundaries of a single 
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tr^J ? be y° n d fhe fram^york of the present article, but 
I must stress that the difficulties this may produce could also 
give rise to armed conflicts and imperialist interference in the 
affairs of African countries. A successful solution of this 
pioolem could mitigate the frontier problems, and eliminate 
them altogether in the future. There is only one way to this 

nnf'Jl 1S f-™ nd J eI P m banging different peoples within 
one sta e closer together and merging them in one or several 
national entities. 

A revision of existing state frontiers in Africa is, 1 think 
possible only ,n some areas, but not for the continent as a 
whole. In West Afnca, for instance, it would require the 
elimination ;of all existing states and the establishment of new 
ridf' boundaries running along parallels instead of me- 

In the long run new ethnic entities, nationalities and 
Tl^t^Z • , • ^P^wi^n existing state boundaries. In 
the light of this historical prospect, solution must be found for 
his other question of state system: are the states to be unita- 
ry^! federal? This was the subject of a keen exchange of 
opinion in many countries during their transition from co- 
lonial status to sovereign state. 

. In «P ite . of the ethnic patchwork in most of the count- 
ries of tropical Africa, I think, all tribes and groups of tribes 
could merge m single nations, in which case the establish- 
ment of unitary states would be fully justified and would pro- 
mote national consolidation. But in such a m> countrv as 
Nigeria, which had several national entities even in the co- 
onial period (Yoruba, Ibo, etc.), the establishment of a uni- 
ary state could harm good relations between peoples and 
lead to national strife. 

Whatever the solution of this question of relations be- 
tween the various peoples within a single state, the sine qua 
non is/free will and inadmissibility of any coercion in res- 
pect ot peoples, whether great or small. 



-AFRICANISM AND THE STRUGGLE 
OF THE TWO IDEOLOGIES 



The African continent has in recent years become the 
scene of a bitter ideological struggle. Never before has there 
been such ferment in African minds as there is today. The 
bitterness of this struggle can be easily explained. 

The majority of African peoples have liberated themsel- 
ves from colonial occupation and set up their own national 
states. The imperialists, forced to abandon direct political 
rule, have tried to take advantage of their former colonies' 
economic dependence in order to maintain indirect political 
control and thus keep them within the capitalist orbit. But 
history has its own logic. Now that the African countries 
have attained sovereignty, they naturally wish to conduct an 
independent policy which differs from that of their former 
rulers and indeed very often cuts right across the latter's 
interests. 

To a differing extent and in various \vays African govern- 
ments are trying to restrict the dominating position held by 
the former metropolitan countries in their economic affairs. 
Many have firmly resolved that, with the backing and assis- 
tance of the socialist countries, they will put an end to their 
economic dependence on imperialist powers and thereby free 
themselves of political pressure from that quarter. 

The African countries are intently searching for the 
quickest ways of overcoming economic and cultural back- 
wardness. Soviet experience in transforming economically 
and culturally backward Russia into a great, leading socia- 
list power is of great interest to Africans. 

Because the imperialists are seriously disturbed by the 
Africans' determination to choose their own way forward 
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without consulting them on the matter they are now more 
than ever supplementing economic fetters with ideological 
persuasion. Never before have they retained such a large 
staff of ideological servitors as in the independent African 
countries today. Never before have they dumped such a tre- 
mendous amount of propaganda material onto Africa, 

The struggle between the two principal ideologies of our 
clay, the bourgeois and the socialist, lies at the heart of the 
ideological struggle in Africa and throughout the world. In 
Africa, however, due to certain historical peculiarities and 
the existing social structure, this struggle is exceptionally 
complicated by a host of other factors of the people's spirit- 
ual life, such as nationalism, which sometimes takes the form 
of anti-white racialism, tribalism (the ideology of patriar- 
chism and tribal separatism), etc. The social outlook of most 
African intellectuals, who constitute the leading force in 
most African countries because of the weakness of the work- 
ing class and the bourgeoisie, is marked by eclecticism, an 
odd mixture of different and even contradictory, basically 
idealistic views on society, the laws of its development and 
man's inner world. It is worth noting in this connection a 
statement made by Mburumba Kerina, a political leader 
from South West Africa who used to live in the U.S.A. and 
represented his country at the U.N. "Our aim," he wrote, 
'"should be Pan-African socialism, justice and prosperity for 

all the people of our country African leaders should 

welcome and use ideological contributions in their efforts, 
just as we welcome material contributions. We must seek 
ideological strength wherever it can be found, in the social 
and economic teachings of Islam, and Christianity, in the 
economic analysis of Karl Marx and in the experience of the 
Soviet Union, America and Cuba. As dedicated leaders we 
must take from all quarters what is valuable to Africa, 
adding it to the considerable mental capital of Africa ac- 
quired over the centuries." 1 

The state of mind of African intellectuals, particularly 
in the tropical countries peopled by Negro Africans, is reflec- 
ted/in the policy and ideology of Pan-Africanism. 

'Pan-Africanism started as a political movement with its 
own ideological basis at the end of the 19th century and has 
since followed a very complicated, contradictory course. It 
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originated in America. The 19th century was a bloody period 
for the Negro people. In Africa, people died in their thou- 
sands, upholding their right to an independent way of life. 
In America, the descendants of Africans who had been trans- 
ported there by the slave-traders rose up in a succession of 
revolts against slavery. The African peoples were merci- 
lessly crushed and turned into colonial slaves in their own 
homeland. Their descendants in America, in alliance with the 
white anti-slavery campaigners, were victorious: on January 
I, 1863, President Lincoln declared the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. 

The slaves became free, but the U.S. Supreme Court's rul- 
ing of 1857 in the case of Dred Scott, a Negro, remained in 
force. This ruling made in a particular case, proclaimed a 
principle of general validity: Negroes were inferior to whites 
and, even if freed, could hever become part of the American 
nation. This racialist declaration was formally annulled by 
the adoption of the 13th (1865) and 14th (1868) Amendments 
to the U.S. Constitution, but the outrageous practice of dis- 
crimination against Negroes continues to this day. 

The events of 1963, a hundred years after emancipation, 
showed that the ruling of 1857 is no dead letter for modern 
American society, that same society which imperialist pro- 
paganda holds up as a "model". All over the country, re- 
ports Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Coloured People, Negroes 
are beaten up, kicked, shot at and killed. A hundred years 
had passed since emancipation, noted American Negro leader 
Martin Luther King, but they had to acknowledge a tragic 
fact: Negroes were no freer than before; as in the past, the 
life of Negroes in the U.S.A. was crippled by the fetters of 
segregation and the. chains of discrimination. A hundred 
years later, he protested, Negroes were pushed into the 
corners of American society and felt themselves alien in their 
own land. Negro-baiting has, indeed, become a dangerous 
political weapon in the hands of the fascist-minded reactio- 
naries. They are responsible for increasing tension between 
black and white so as to undermine America's democratic 
institutions and clear the way for a fascist dictatorship. 

No other race has suffered so many insults to its human 
dignity or such humiliation under capitalism as the Negro. 
For the sake of capitalist business Negroes both in Africa and 
in America were declared inferior people. In conditions of 
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Uic existence of colonial empires it becomes urgent to refute 
the '"theory" of white racial superiority and show that the 
Negro is a human being and that black-skinned people are 
no worse than white-skinned people. Research had to be done 
into African history of the time Africa was free, when the 
great empires of Ghana and Mali existed, and when African 
craftsmen created exquisite works of art. As Frantz Fanon 
of Martinique, who fought in the Algerian revolution, wrote, 
Negroes were faced with the urgent task of "proving to the 
white world at all costs the existence of a Negro civilisa- 
tion". 2 The first to tackle this task were the American Neg- 
roes who, besides having a vital interest in this question, had 
greater opportunities than the enslaved peoples of Africa. 
In the 19th century, the American Negroes produced a con- 
siderable number of talented historians, the most notable 
being the late Dr. William Du Bois, grandson of a slave, 
member of the American Communist Party and Lenin Peace 
Prize winner. 

Africans were only able to get down to this task after 
they had won political independence. The idea of the Afri- 
can personality was propounded at the First Conference of 
Independent African States in 1958; this idea means recog- 
nising that Africa has its own personality, its own history 
and its own culture and that it has made valuable contribu - 
tions to world history and world culture. It is the same 
idea that was developed by American Negro historians in 
the 19th century: to restore the dignity of the Negro peo- 
ples which had been trampled underfoot by the American 
slave-owners and the European colonisers. It is a great li- 
berating idea. In order to round off the struggle against co- 
lonialism, the imperialist-dominated peoples had to find re- 
newed inspiration and become aware of their own strength 
and ability to build their life anew. Guinean President Sekou 
Toure calls it "supiritual decolonisation". Pan-Africanism is 
therefore a reaction to colonial enslavement in Africa and 
racial discrimination against the descendants of African sla- 
ves in America; it is an ideological and political means of 
fighting racialism and colonialism. 

At first the Pan-African movement was really a Pan- 
Negro movement, centred in America, to unite the Negro 
people of Africa and America in the fight against racialism 

2 Frantz Fanon, Peau noire, masques blanks, Paris, [s,a.], p. 46. 
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and colonialism. The first Pan-African Conference was called 
in London in 1900 by H. Sylvester-Williams, a Negro from 
Trinidad. Between 1919 and 1927, four Pan-African con- 
gresses were held on the initiative and under the guidance of 
Dr. Du Bois. Few delegates came from Africa, most being 
American Negroes. In fact, no Africans at all attended the 
Fourth Congress held in America. The independence move- 
ment had not yet assumed a mass scale in Africa, the na- 
tionalist organisations at that time limited their demands to 
a reform of the colonial administration rather than putting 
forward the slogan of independence. The resolutions on 
African questions adopted at the first four Pan- African 
congresses reflected this moderation but, all the same, the 
Pan-African movement then played a useful role in drawing 
the attention of world opinion to African problems. 

The Fifth Congress held in Manchester in 1945 under 
Dr. Du Bois's chairmanship helped broaden the tasks of 
the Pan-African movement. In fact, the composition of the 
Congress made it a really African affair. Besides Du Bois, 
such leaders of the national independence movement as 
Kwame Nkrumah, Jomo Kenyatta and Nnamdi Azikiwe took 
a prominent part in it. Moreover, the Congress was strongly 
anti-colonial and anti-imperialist. It called on the peoples ot 
Africa to fight "by all the means at their disposal" lor the 
abolition of colonial regimes and the attainment of political 
independence. . .The struggle for political power by co- 
lonial and subject peoples is the first step towards, and the 
necessary prerequisite to, complete social, economic and po- 
litical emancipation," the delegates affirmed in their Decla- 
ration to the Colonial Workers, Farmers and Intellectuals. 
"The Fifth Pan-African Congress therefore calls on the 
workers and farmers of the colonics to organise effectively. 
Colonial workers must be in the front of the battle against 
imperialism We also call upon the intellectuals and pro- 
fessional classes of the colonies to awaken to their responsi- 
bilities Today there is only one road to effective action— 

the organisation of the masses Colonial and Subject Peo- 
ples of the World— Unite!" 3 This was the first Congress to 
make a call for African unity and the uniting of all countries 
and peoples of the continent in the fight against colonialism 

3 G. Padmore, History of the Pan-African Congress, Manchester, 
(*•«•]. P- G - 
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and imperialism, and to advance the idea of a union of Afri - 
can states. 

When the African leaders proclaimed the slogan of unity 
they were quite aware that it would be a very difficult thing 
to put into practice. The imperialists had carved the conti- 
nent up into 50 pieces of colonial territory whose administra- 
tive boundaries bore no relation to ethnic distribution. This 
still remains a bone of contention between some countries. 
The people of Africa belong - to several races and a great ma- 
ny linguistic groups; besides three world religions — Christia- 
nity, Islam and Judaism— there are several local religions. 
The African countries usually have practically no economic 
relations with each other; on the other hand, however, they 
are still firmly tied to traditional markets in the former met- 
ropolitan countries. The imperialist powers are doing every- 
thing they can to prevent African unity. The association, 
under imperialist pressure, of 18 African countries with the 
European Common Market puts additional difficulties in the 
way of promoting inter- African trade. Furthermore, African 
statesmen themselves hold different views on what form unity 
should take. 

Yet, despite all the obstacles, the idea of African anti- 
imperialist unity is making headway. The movement for 
unity draws support from a wide variety of social groups: 
Pan- African organisations of workers, peasants, young peo- 
ple, women, journalists and students have already been set 
up; and in 1963 a Pan- African conference of clergymen was 
held in Kampala. Disruptive elements from the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions obstructed the establish- 
ment of a single Pan- African trade union association with 
the result that two union bodies were formed in 19G1. But 
the working class will ultimately have its way and overcome 
this difficulty too. Representatives from the two bodies met 
in Dakar in November 1963 and set up a committee to pre- 
pare a united Pan-African trade union conference. 

The adoption of the Charter of the Organisation of Af- 
rican Unity by the Conference of the Heads of State and 
Government in Addis Ababa is a great victory for those fight- 
ing colonialism and imperialism and is welcomed by all true 
friends of the African peoples. In a message to the heads ol 
state and government attending the Conference, the Chair- 
man of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers said that "the idea 
of unity and solidarity of the African countries and their desi- 
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re to unite their efforts in the fight against colonialism for 
strengthening political and economic independence, and tor 
the advancement and well-being of their peoples is keenly 
felt and understood by the Soviet peoples. The high and 
noble aims set by the Charter find wholehearted support m 
the Soviet Union." The future will show what success the 
Charter principles will have in practice. But the first steps 
taken by African states to eliminate the last remaining co- 
lonial regimes (particularly in Angola) and to put an end 
to the hapless lot of the Africans m South Africa give 
grounds for hope. 

The political aspect of Pan- Africanism underwent a great 
change when slogans on Africa's liberation and unity and the 
subsequent fight to implement them were brought to the 
fore. As we saw above, this had previously been a Pan- 
Negro movement formally uniting Negroes throughout the 
world, particularly in the United States and Africa. Now 
Pan-Africanism became a movement of the African peoples 
irrespective of race. Besides the black, Negro race, the Afri- 
can continent is inhabited by the white race (Arabs, Berbers, 
etc.), the Khoisan race (Bushmen, Hottentots), etc both 
Arabs and Ethiopians have actively joined the light lor 
Pan-African unity alongside the Negro peoples. 

The Pan- African movement became truly Alncan and 
swept the entire continent. The old idea of the Pan-Negro 
movement, however, was taken up by others who gave it a 
completely different slant. Before the Second World War 
two Negro poets, then living in Paris-Leopold Senghor now 
President of the Republic of Senegal, and Aime Cesaire, irom 
Martinique, advanced the concept of Negritude. 

Negritude is first and foremost a reaction against the hu- 
miliation suffered by black intellectuals and their icllow 
countrymen in Paris; it is a protest against : the imperialist 
policy of assimilation and suppression ot African cuituie 
!l Ncgritude is an idea born in us from the awareness that 
throughout the whole of history we have been robbed wrote 
Alioune Diop, General Secretary of the Society of African 
Culture "Negritude is our modest but resolute striving to res- 
tore the victim's rights and show the world what it has parti- 
cularly insistently denied— the dignity of the black man 
But Negritude like the nationalism of an oppressed nation, has 



< Presence Afrkaine, 1959, XXIV-XXV, p. 42-43. 
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two sides to iL: a just desire to restore the dignity of the 
black man, and the reactionary counter-posing of the black 
race to the white, which is dangerous for the progress of 
the Negro peoples. The opponents of Negritude who sum 
it up as anti-racial racialism are quite right. 

According to the concept of Negritude, white and black 
people have a different way of thinking: ''the European's way 
of thinking is analytical and logical, while the Negro- Afri- 
can's is intuitive." This implies two methods of cognition, 
and "cognition by means of comparison and intuition is 
Negro-African cognition." These anti-scientific ideas lead to 
absurd political conclusions. Hence, Marxism is said to be 
unsuitable for Africa and "the romantic theme widespread 
in Europe" about "the so-called solidarity of the European 
proletariat and the colonial peoples does not stand up to 
criticism." 5 There can be no alliance between the European 
workers and the imperialist-enslaved peoples of Africa, af- 
firms the advocate of Negritude, turning a blind eye on the 
valuable contribution made, for instance, by the French 
workers and their Communist Party towards the liberation 
of the French colonial peoples. 

After the Second World War, attempts were made to 
boost the idea of a single Negro- African culture and Negro - 
African literature including literature created by all Negro 
writers regardless of where they lived or worked — in the 
Congo or the United States — and on this basis to organise 
a new Pan-Negro movement. In 1947, a group of Negro 
intellectuals from French colonies in Africa and the West 
Indies started to put out a magazine in Paris called Presence 
Africainc intended to "vindicate the unity of Negro cul- 
ture". G In 1956, they convened an International Congress of 
Negro Writers and Artists, which decided to form the Society 
of African Culture (formally founded on March 9, 1957); the 
word African is here used as a synonym for Negro. Jean 
Price-Mars, a doctor from Haiti, was elected president of 
the Society. A second Congress was held in Rome in 1959. 
The Society's activities were useful in that they made many 
people familiar with problems connected with the renaissance 
and development of African culture which the colonialists 

5 L. S. Senghor, Nation et vofc africaiiie du socialisme, Paris, 1961, 
p. 95. 

P Synopsis and Catalogue of Presence Africaine, 1947-1962, Paris, 
19G3, p. 6. 
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had pronounced primitive and unworthy of attention. On the 
political level, however, it was not and could not be success- 
ful. 

The concept of Negritude did not win recognition in 
Africa or among the American Negroes. The best minds of 
the continent refuse to attach any importance to the colour oi 
a man's skin and to introduce racial considerations into poli- 
tics. Speaking about Garveyism (a Negro movement in the 
1920's) Dr. Kwamc Nkrumah has stated quite categorically 
that black nationalism was the opposite of African nation- 
alism. Ghana's Permanent Representative at the United 
Nations Alex Quaison-Sackey frequently observes in his 
book Africa Unbound how stupid it is for a Negro to em- 
phasise his blackness. On the subject of Negritude he wrote 
that it "is a dangerous creed: why should the colour of a 
man's skin mean anything? . . . What is truly important is 
the self-respect and mutual understanding among all human 
beings of whatever colour." 7 

Negritude implies justification of colonialism as an histor- 
ically unavoidable evil. Its proponents admit that colonia- 
lism is an evil, but "let us cease littering reproaches and be 
more attentive to the contribution made than to the damage 
done", they cry. Europe "brought us a higher technique than 
our own; . . .having destroyed the old Negro-African ani- 
mism, it offered us Christianity — a more rational religion ', 
and so on, and for that reason "let us stop cursing colonia- 
lism and Europe and making them the cause of all our ills." f; 
In order to justify their stand, they allege— as Leopold 
Senghor did, for instance, when opening a seminar on Afri- 
can Socialism" (Dakar, December 3-8, 1962)-that Marx 
and Engels "were not anti-colonialists.' 9 

Events in recent years have shown that the advocates 
of Negritude prefer alliance with imperialist France to Pan- 
African unity. Ruling circles in African countries, formerly 
part of the French colonial empire, who have given their 
allegiance to Negritude have not participated in the all- 
African peoples' conferences, the direct continuation of the 
Pan-African congresses. And they did not attend the three 
Afro-Asian solidarity conferences held in African capitals 



1 A, Quaison-Sackey, Africa Unbound, New York, 1963, p. 161. 
8 L, S. Senghor, Nation et vaie afrka'me du socialisme, Pans, 1961, 
p. 95. 

» Africa Report, May 1963, p. 15. 
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(their countries were either totally unrepresented or were 
lepresented by opposition organisations and leaders). They 
refused to take part in the third conference of independent 
Atncan states, scheduled for Tunis in 1962, preferring in- 
5^ ^convene separate conferences (Brazzaville, December 
1960; Yaounde, March 1961), as a result of which the splin- 
ter Afro-Malagasy Union was set up. They were to blame 
tor the fact that the projected third conference of indepen- 
dent African states did not take place. Public opinion in sup- 
port of African unity compelled them, however, to attend the 
Addis Ababa Conference and sign the Charter of the Orga- 
nisation of African Unity. Even so, they immediately an- 
nounced their intention of continuing with the Afro-Malaga- 
sy Union whose activity, as President Sekou Toure of Guinea 
has rightly said, "is aimed at emasculating the African Char- 
ter adopted at the Addis Ababa Conference of its dynamic 
content. 

This is the short, as yet unfinished, history of a contem- 
porary movement founded on a racial concept: it started 
with anti-racialism and condemnation of French colonial 
policy and ended in alliance with the imperialists. One rea- 
son why the advocates of Negritudc find themselves in this 
unnatural alliance with the oppressors is because they reject 
an alliance between the oppressed peoples of Africa and the 
European workers.- 

A wide range of historical experience convincingly shows 
that racial considerations have always been introduced into 
politics by reactionary forces (slave-owners, colonialists, 
German fascists, Japanese militarists, etc.) to justify their 
repugnant anti-popular policies. History shows that popular 
movements having a racial basis have always arisen as a 
reaction to racial oppression. Although in the first instance 
these movements are usually progressive, they always have 
some features which can be and in fact are used to a reac- 
tionary end. A member of such a movement may make up 
his mind, or may be persuaded, that all people of another 
race are his enemies and the enemies of his people. The case 
of the Pan-Africanist Congress in South Africa is an in- 
structive example. 

For a number of years before it was banned by the Gov- 
ernment, the Congress of Democrats in South Africa grouped 
together English and African supporters of the progressive, 
anti-imperialist organisations of the non-European populat- 
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ion — the African National Congress, the South African 
Indian Congress, and the Coloured People's National Union. 
When all these organisations formed a common front of 
strugg"^ against Verwoerd's fascist policies, a small group 
of A^N.C. members split away, complaining that the A.N.C. 
had fallen under white influence, and set up their own orga- 
nisation, the Pan-Africanist Congress, as a purely racial or- 
ganisation allegedly "free" from white influence. The P.A.C. 
leadership immediately came out with violently anti -com- 
munist statements and soon attracted the support of the 
white Liberal Party also engaged in vicious anti-com- 
munist propaganda. The leader of its Right wing, Pat- 
rick Duncan, a rabid anti-communist, became a particu- 
larly enthusiastic champion of the P.A.C. After having left 
the A.N.C. for the alleged reason that it cooperated with 
progressive whites, the P.A.C. fell into company with white 
reactionaries. This is, of course, quite natural: the main 
contradiction in bourgeois society is not between races but 
between antagonistic classes, between the forces of progress 
fighting for the socialist transformation of society and the 
forces of imperialist reaction striving to save the outlived, 
decadent capitalist system. 

The P.A.G leaders are no exception. There are politi- 
cal figures in other African countries who counterpose black 
to white, and with the same result: in turning their back 
on friends, they find themselves bound in a shameful alli- 
ance with the enemies of African freedom. 

The idea of "ideological independence" has gained con- 
siderable ground among certain Africans. We cannot accept 
the ideology of either West or East, they say, for we have 
our own ideology and we must develop it further and im- 
prove on it. There are a number of factors behind the 
appearance of this idea. 

The whole thesis rests on the concept of "African ex- 
ceptional ism" which claims that Africa is developing in 
ways different to other continents. African society, it is 
alleged, is by its very nature classless; elements of private 
ownership and exploitation were brought in by the colonia- 
lists and are alien to African society; before the colonialists 
arrived, African society was already socialist, but the colo- 
nialists destroyed it and now it is necessary to restore the 
former socialist institutions. The general laws governing the 
development of human society are said not to extend to 
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Africa, which apparently has its own laws and should 
therefore have its own ideology. 

At the same time, the concept of "African exceptional- 
ism" is a reaction to the humiliation suffered by the Negro 
peoples at the hands of the colonialists. Over the centuries 
the colonialists had maintained that the Negro peoples were 
incapable of independent creative action; they were perhaps 
able to take over the achievements of white peoples but, 
because of their mental inferiority, they could not create 
any new spiritual values themselves. Hence the natural de- 
sire to create something of their own, something original 
and in this way give the lie to the insulting inventions of 
the racialists and restore the dignity of the Negro peoples 
or, as Pan-Africanists would say, the dignity of the "Afri- 
can personality". 

But is ideological independence possible? African society 
includes large numbers of petty commodity producers, pri- 
vate property owners, and petty bourgeoisie; in many coun- 
tries a bourgeoisie has already appeared and is exploit- 
ing the labour of others. Consequently, bourgeois ideologv 
finds fertile soil within African society. For a long time 
Africa has been subjected to strong ideological influence 
From the bourgeois countries of Europe and America. The 
colonialists implanted bourgeois, and not some other kind 
of ideology. As a result, bourgeois ideas are more wide- 
spread in Africa today than socialist ideas which have only 
recently begun to filter through, although they are today 
spreading quickly. The attempt to conduct a policy of ide- 
ological independence can in practice mean only one thing: 
to prevent the spreading of socialist ideas and strengthen 
bourgeois ideas. Small wonder that both the local, African, 
and the foreign, imperialist, bourgeoisie approve this po- 
licy. 

Bourgeois journals throughout the world support "Afri- 
can^ Socialism" or, to give its other variant, "Pan-African 
Socialism" in the belief that this theory will not lead to 
socialism. For this reason those African statesmen and polit- 
ical figures who really are striving for socialism have late- 
ly begun to use the more exact term ''scientific socialism". 
Thus the ruling party in Mali, the Sudanese Union, had 
given up using the term "African Socialism"; at its sixth 
congress in 196.? the theory of scientific socialism was pro- 
claimed as its ideological foundation. At the colloquium on 
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"African Socialism" in Dakar, the Mali representative, Min- 
ister of Development, Seydou Kouyate, spoke out in defence 
of the scientific theory of socialism. When President 
Sekou Toure opened the 6th Congress of the Democratic 
Party of Guinea on December 27, 1962, he said: "There 
is a lot of talk in Africa about African Socialism as if there 
were such a thing as Chinese Socialism. American So- 
cialism, Yugoslav Socialism, Bulgarian Socialism, etc. If we 
go any further along this path, then we shaH begin to 
speak of the Nigerian or Togolese road to socialism, about 
Senegalese chemistry or Moroccan mathematics." 10 

There is no single concept of "African Socialism" but 
a great many different ones. A careful study of them all 
shows that in some cases they arise from confusion in the 
minds of people sincerely striving for socialism, while in 
others they reflect the interests of the rising African na- 
tional bourgeoisie who are willing to employ certain so- 
cialist methods (economic planning, establishment of a state 
sector, etc.) in order to overcome economic backwardness 
but do not intend to allow any infringement on their own 
class interests. But no matter how theorists in Africa and 
elsewhere interpret "African Socialism", the African pop- 
ular masses regard it as firm rejection of the capitalist 
way of development and the end of man's exploitation of 
man, as well as of imperialist exploitation, that is, as 
authentic scientific socialism. The working people link all 
their hopes for a better life with the idea of socialism 
that brand of socialism which has already set ane-third of 
mankind on the road to happiness, freedom and justice; 
this is the great achievement of our age. 

Some African leaders claim that Marxism cannot be ap- 
plied to their countries because the proletarian and bour- 
geois classes are not yet fully formed there. But Marxism 
offers, among other things, an explanation of the most gen- 
eral laws governing any society, including a precapital- 
ist one. What it means by a non-capitalist path is that 
countries where the proletarian and bourgeois classes have 
not had time to form can take a way of development which 
can lead to socialism, so bypassing the capitalist stage. The 
idea of non-capitalist development has won wide recogni- 
tion in Africa, which provides further confirmation that 



Africa Rf(>nrt. May 1968, p. 27. 
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Marxism is applicable to all continents and countries, in- 
cluding- Africa. 

Anti-communist propaganda tries to convince Africans 
that if they accept the theory of scientific socialism, this 
means they must blindly copy the experience of socialist 
construction in the Soviet Union and disregard specific 
African conditions. These specific conditions are very real 
and substantial and will inevitably affect the tempo and 
methods of transition to a socialist society, but scientific 
socialism in fact demands a thorough analysis of conditions 
in a country building socialism. This truth is becoming 
more widely understood in Africa. At the Dakar colloquium 
Maurice Adoum from the Republic of Chad said that he 
did not think the term "African Socialism" very suitable 
since "the theory of socialism, being a scientific theory, 
cannot be African just as it cannot be Chinese or Russian". 
Nevertheless, he further remarked, "the great masters of re- 
volutionary practice show us by their own experience that 
there are many ways of approaching socialism". He called 
upon Africans to get rid of "intellectual flabbincss" and find 
the means of implementing the ideas of scientific socialism 
with due regard for African reality. 11 This interpretation 
of "African Socialism" as the search for ways and means 
of building -socialism with the material available to Afri- 
cans does not contradict the scientific theory of socialism, 
although the term itself is rather dubious since it is open 
to false interpretation. 

As a political movement, Pan-Africanism has made a 
positive contribution to the struggle to liberate Africa from 
colonialism, but the fight is far from finished. Tht first 
stage of the national, anti-imperialist revolution — the win- 
ning of political independence and the establishment of na- 
tional states — has not yet been completed since a number 
of countries still lie under the colonial yoke. Construction 
of a balanced national economy ensuring economic inde- 
pendence and strengthening state sovereignty is the next 
stage in /the anti -imperialist revolution. Experience has 
shown that this is not an easy task. If all the peoples of Af- 
rica were united around a common anti-imperialist platform, 
it would be easier to complete this revolution. "Africa's sal- 
vation lies in unity," Telli Diallo of Guinea told the O.A.U. 

11 Ibid, P . 17. 
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foreign ministers conference. In this sense Pan-Africanism s 
historic mission is not yet accomplished. 

The ideology of Pan-Africanism is diffuse and can be 
interpreted in quite opposite ways. Consequently, the ene- 
mies of African unity, the enemies of her really indepen- 
dent development can sometimes hide behind the flag of 
Pan- Africanism. Pan- Africanism is not a single, integral 
whole either in the political or the ideological sense. A 
fierce battle between the forces of reaction and progress is 
being fought around the concept of Pan-Africanism. Some 
understand Pan-Africanism as unity of the African peoples 
in the struggle against imperialism, for abolition of the 
vestiges of colonialism, and for economic and social pro- 
gress. Interpreted in this way, Pan-Africanism deserves eve- 
ry support from the forces of progress. Others regard 
Pan-Africanism as counterposing black to white — a view 
which only plays into the hands of Africa's enemies, the 
imperialists. 

By interpreting Pan-Africanism in the way that suits 
them best, the European and American imperialists are 
trying to isolate Africa from its true friends, to strengthen 
their own ideological influence and make it an instrument 
for retaining political control in order to ensure their 
further, essentially colonialist, exploitation of Africa. The 
people of Africa are repulsing these attempts and, although 
they are not yet always strong enough to expose all impe- 
rialism's ideological diversions, they will ultimately be vic- 
torious, for the truth of life is on their side. 
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STUDY OF AFRICAN HISTORY: PRESENT STATE 
AND MAIN TASKS 1 



The peoples of Africa have traversed a long and wind- 
ing path of historical development. Latest archcological and 
paleoanthropological finds show that Africa is the only 
region of our planet where all the stages of man's develop- 
ment — from the Australopithecus to Homo sapiens— - have 
been recorded in chronological sequence and without inter- 
ruption. Many scientists now arrive at the conclusion that it 
is Africa that was the birthplace of man, and if that is so the 
oldest history of man must begin with Africa. 

So far we know very poorly the history of Africa. We are 
very far from being able to present the process of the Afri- 
can peoples' historical development as a single, harmonious 
picture. But when this picture is drawn historical science will 
be so much the richer. 

There are sufficient grounds for asserting that the smelt- 
ing and treating of metals was first practised on the African 
continent. A. P. Talbot, British historian, who studied an- 
cient metallurgy in Nigeria, considers fully possible the as- 
sumption that the world learned this art from the Africans. 
Franz Boas, American ethnographer, writes: "We may safely 
say, that at a time when our own ancestors still utilised stone 
implements, or at best, when bronze weapons were first in- 
troduced, the Negro had developed the art of smelting iron; 
and it seems likely that their race has contributed more than 
any other to the early development of the iron industry," 2 

1 Report made at a general meeting of the Section of Historical 
Sciences, U.S.S.R. Academy of c c:eiices, June 22. 1961. 

F. Boas, Ran and Democratic Sorirty. New York. lf)46, p. 55. 
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Africa has given the world one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions. The role of ancient Egyptian civilisation in the develop- 
ment of science and culture of other continents is generally 
known. But Egyptian civilisation is African civilisation, the 
product of the Africans' hands and brains. "The tribes from 
which the ancient Egyptian people were formed belong to 
the native tribes of North and East Africa," 3 Prof. 
V. I. Avdiycv writes. 

The Nile Valley was not the only seat of ancient civili- 
sation on the African continent. The history of the peoples 
of the Sahara at the time it was inhabited (the drying up of 
the Sahara began in the 5th-4rh millenniums B.C.) is still 
shrouded in mystery. In 1958 Henri Lhote, French explorer, 
published the rock paintings he found in the Sahara. The 
world beheld splendid drawings of animals, scenes of battles 
on chariots, images of gods, masks and figures. Many of 
these pictures date back to the 4th millennium B. C. Study 
of the rock drawings published by Henri Lhote, proves that 
the Africans domesticated the horse approximately twelve 
centuries before our era. 4 The Axumitc Kingdom which 
existed east of the Nile Valley on the territory of present- 
day Ethiopia was one of the largest states in the first centu- 
ries of our era. 

The ancient history of a huge part of the continent south 
of the Sahara desert is so far unknown to us. The efforts 
perhaps of more than one generation of scientisls will be 
needed, above all colossal work by archeologists, to recon- 
struct this history. The medieval history of this part of the 
African continent is better known. For this we are indebted 
above all to Arab scholars, merchants and travellers of the 
9th- 14th centuries — al-Bekri, Ibn Haukal, Ibn Battuta — and 
also the first European travellers. 

In the Middle Ages, many states, large and small, and 
great empires, existed on the African continent. Today, 
thanks to the victory of the anti- imperialist national revolu- 
tion, the names of these medieval states have reappeared on 
the map of Africa. The former British Gold Coast colony 
has become the Republic of Ghana. The medieval empire of 
Ghana was founded probably in the 4th century A. D. and 
it reached its zenith in the second half of the 11th century. 

3 B. H. AsaiieB, HcropuH MpeeHeso BocroKa, iMocKaa, 1953, 
crp. 163—164. 

4 H. Lhote, A la dccouverle des frestjues tin 'I'assili. Virhy. 1958. 
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We know that crafts flourished in Ghana, that lawyers and 
scholars were much respected and there was a brisque trade 
in copper, gold and textile fabrics. 

The former French Sudan, on winning independence, as- 
sumed the name of another medieval state, Mali. The name 
Mah appeared on geographical maps published in Europe 
for the first time in 1339, but the state of Mali arose much 
earlier, we do not know exactly when. It is known that Ba- 
ramandana, the emperor of Mali, embraced Islam in 1050. 
Songs, stories and legends of the great emperor Sundiata, 
who ruled the country from 1230 to 1255, are still current 
among the Mandingo people. 

The splendid specimens of Benin bronze castings are 
known the world over. What Benin was like in the 17th cen- 
tury we learn from flic Dutch geographer Olfert Dapper. He 
relates what he had been told by a merchant named Samuel 
Blomert, who lived in Africa: 

"Fourteen or fifteen leagues from Gotton, as one travels 
North, lies a town which the Dutch call Great Benin, because 
m fact there is no town so great in all those regions. The 
palace of the Queen alone is three leagues round, and the 
town five; so that the town and the palace taken together 
have a perimeter of eight leagues. The town is enclosed on 
one side by a wall ten feet high, made of a double palisade 
of trees with stakes in between interlaced in the form of a 
cross, thickly lined with earth. On the other side a marsh, 
fringed with bushes, which stretches from one end of the 
wall to 'the other, serves as a natural rampart to the town- 
There arc several gates, eight or nine feet high and five 
feet wide: they are made of wood, all one piece, and turn on 
a stake like the hurdles which enclose meadows. The King's 
palace is on the right side of the town, as you leave by the 
gate of Gotton. It is a collection of buildings which occupy 
as much space as the town of Harlem, and which is enclosed 
with walls. There are numerous apartments for the Prince's 
ministers and fine galleries most of which are as big as those 
on the Exchange at Amsterdam. They are supported by 
wooden pillars encased with copper, where their victories are 
depicted, and which are carefully kept very clean. The ma- 
jority of these royal houses are covered with branches of 
palm-trees, arranged like square planks; each corner is 
adorned with a small pyramidal tower, on the point of which 
is perched a copper bird spreading its wings. 
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"The town is composed of thirty main streets, very 
straight and 120 feet wide, apart from an infinity of small 
intersecting streets. The houses are close to one another, ar- 
ranged in good order; they have roofs, verandahs and balust- 
rades, and are covered with leaves of palm-trees and bana- 
nas—for they are only one storey high. Nonetheless in the 
houses of gentlemen there are long galleries within and 
many rooms whose walls and floors are of red earth. These 
people are in no way inferior to the Dutch as regards clean- 
liness; they wash and scrub their houses so well that they are 
polished and shining like a looking-glass. ..." 5 

The history of the Hausa states is sufficiently well known. 
Here is a description of the capital of one of them, Kano, 
given in the works of the German traveller and philologist 
H. Barth and pertaining to the mid- 1 9th century. Barth trav- 
elled for several hours through the residential quarters 
and was thus able to observe different scenes of public and 
personal life, pictures of well-being and happiness, luxury 
and poverty, diligence and indolence, in the streets, mar- 
kets and courtyards. He thought it was a very animated pic- 
ture of a little world outwardly different from anything one 
can see in European cities but internally absolutely iden- 
tical with them. 6 

Here is one more testimony penned by Leo Africanus, 7 
describing one of the biggest cities in the Songhay state: "In 
Timbuktu there are numerous judges, doctors and clerics, all 
receiving good salaries from the king. He pays great respect 
to men of learning. There is a big demand for books in man- 
uscript, imported from Barbary. More profit is made from 
the book trade than from any other line of business." 8 



5 0. Dapper, Description de I'Ajrique, Amsterdam, 166S? quoted 
after Th, Hodgkin, Nigerian Perspet fives. An Historical Anthology. 
London, 1960, pp. 122-124. 

G H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, 
Vol. II. London. IS >7, pp. 1(J'7-10V 

' The Moor Hassan ibn Muhammad al-Wazzan al-Zayyatj was 
born between 1489 and 1495. He studied at the university in Fez. At 
the age of 17 he accompanied his uncle on a diplomatic mission of the 
Moroccan Sultan to the ruler of Songhay. About 151 S he was taken pris- 
oner by pirates who were Christians, and sold to Pope Leo X. The 
lattter christened him in 1520 and named him Giovanni Lconi. Subse- 
quently he was called Leo Africamis. His History and Description of 
Africa was first published in 1550 in Italian. 

8 Ouoted after B. Davidson, Old Africa Rt discovered, London. 19 ■»<). 
p. 91. " 
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Thia applies to western tropical Africa, too. if we tun. 
to Easi Africa we iind here first of* all remnants of the re- 
markable Zimbabwe culture in the basin between the Zam- 
bezi and the Limpopo (on the territory of the present Mozam- 
bique and Southern Rhodesia). These are the remains of an- 
cient buildings of huge size, abandoned mines, remnants of 
furnaces for smelting metal, diverse articles made of iron, 
copper, bronze, tin and gold, clay moulds for casting copper 
coins, wells, canals and piled-on terraces. A highly devel- 
oped civilisation existed here at one time beyond any doubt. 
The exact dating of the Zimbabwe culture has not been estab- 
lished yet. Basil Davidson, British journalist, who has stu- 
died the literature on this subject, writes: "In this long time 
of slow and yet successful material and social growth among 
peoples remotely isolated from the outside world, the ruins 
of Great Zimbabwe as they exist today may have had their 
beginnings much more than 1,000 years ago, though as sim- 
pler structures long since vanished; and these simpler struc- 
tures may in turn have had their foundations upon the debris 
of still older buildings of wood and straw and mud; and these 
earliest dwellings may have taken their rise as long ago as 
the 5th or 6th century A. D." 

Davidson thinks that the Zimbabwe buildings of which we 
now see the ruins were completed in 1700-1750. L. A. Fa- 
deyev, a Soviet student of the Zimbabwe culture, dates its 
origin to about the same epoch. 

Many things are still unclear and further investigations 
arc needed, but it is indisputable that a higher culture exis- 
ted here at one time. There are grounds for assuming that it 
spread far to the north, up to present-day Kenya. 

The imperialists haughtily treat the peoples of the young 
Republic of the Congo as backward and needing internatio- 
nal trusteeship. But it is well known that prior to the appear- 
ance of Europeans in the Congo basin, there had existed the 
states of the Congo, Lund a (Muata Yamvo), Kasongo and Ba- 
luba, whose peoples reached quite a high development level 
for those days. 

As in other continents, not all the peoples of Africa 
marched one rank. Some advanced, others fell behind in their 
development, but on the whole Africa was not a backward 
continent in the pre-capitalist epoch. 
,J Ibid., p. 20] . 

10 Cf. «CooeTCKaji 3iiiorpac|)irn», 1960, N? 2. 
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The gap in development levels began in the period when 
the main European powers entered the stage of primitive ac- 
cumulation of capital. The New World was discovered at 
the end of the loth century. The establishment of the planta- 
tion system and the working of mineral deposits required 
manpower. Trade in African slaves began and it continued 
up to the second half of the 19th century, i.e., for more than 
300 years. The slave trade and the wars to capture slaves 
brought incalculable suffering and misery to Africa. Slave 
trade not only retarded and arrested the development of the 
African peoples; it hurled them back for centuries. Accord- 
ing to some estimates, Africa lost about 100 million people 
from slave traffic. The continent was depopulated and it 
degraded economically. Slave trade exerted a staggering 
psychological impact: the ever-present fear of the slave tra- 
ders' raids, uncertainty of the future and the loss of rela- 
tives—all this depressed the people and deprived them of all 
creative stimuli. 

Next came the period of endless colonial wars caused by 
the imperialist partition of Africa. Devastated and weakened 
by the slave trade, Africa could not resist the onslaught of 
the imperialist powers. Neverthclesss, Africa's seizure was 
bitterly and staunchly resisted. For several decades African 
soil was drenched with blood. The finest people, the wisest 
statesmen and soldiers were slaughtered: Dingaan, Lobcn- 
gula, Samory, Behanzin. . . . Historians still have to find many 
other such leaders and relate the truth about them. 

There is no need to describe all the horrors colonial 
enslavement brought the peoples of Africa. The imperialist 
monopolies brazenly robbed Africa and plundered its natu- 
ral resources. For many decades the wealth created by the 
labour of Africans flowed in a golden stream into the Euro- 
pean and American banks. The upshot of it all was to turn 
Africa into the most backward area in the world. In Britain 
the national per capita income was £268 (according to 1954 
data), while in Nigeria it was £20, Kenya— £14 and Tanga- 
nyika — only £1S. 11 Staggering poverty and almost total il- 
literacy are characteristic of all African countries. 

Africa is entering a new period of its development, 
casting off the chains of colonialism. The greater part of the 
African continent has rid itself of the direct political rule 



11 World News. Vol. 3, No. 25, 195(i. 
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or hostile attacks. ... If we can compare the history of Euro- 
pean races to a bright sunny day, the history of Africa is 
only heavy slumber: it either calms the sleeper or disturbs 
him so that he restlessly tosses on his bed; but the others arc 
unaware of it and, on awakening, soon forget about it." 12 

Dr. Heinrich Schurz, who wrote the section "Africa", 
does not consider it even necessary to study the history of the 
African peoples. "Will we advance far in our knowledge," 
he asks, "if we learn that such and such a Negro tribe with a 
strange-sounding name moved in such and such a year to a 
neighbouring region, that in some other year it was disper- 
sed and annihilated?" 13 

This Wellgeschichle was published at the end of the 19th 
century. But here is what was written in 1951 by Margaret 
Perham, well-known student of African problems: "Until 
the very recent penetration by Europe the greater part of the 
continent was without the wheel, the plough or the trans- 
port-animal; almost without stone houses or clothes, except 
for skins; without writing and so without history." 14 

Such was the generally recognised thesis of bourgeois his- 
toriography. There were, of course, scholars who tried to tell 
the truth about the past of the African peoples, but their view 
was drowned in the turbid stream of racialist ideas. 

The information about the African peoples gained by 
earlier European travellers and published in the pre-colonial 
period, however, ran counter to the reactionary idea which 
denied the historicity of the African peoples. The discrepan- 
cy between such assertions and the facts had to be explained 
somehow. It was at this stage that the falsification of history 
began. 

After the British colonialists looted Benin and specimens 
of Benin bronze castings appeared in the museums of Euro- 
pean capitals, the question arose, who produced these splen- 
did works? It would seem that the answer was simple: they 
were fashioned by the people of Benin. But to admit this ob- 
vious fact would undermine the entire concept of history 
created under the influence of colonialism's policy and ide- 
ology. At first the assumption was voiced that Benin bronze 
casting owes its origin to the Portuguese who were the first 
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can peoples can boast, were allegedly created under the influ- 
ence of the Hamites, who held a dominating position in all 
African states. It is asserted that the African peoples them- 
selves created nothing, have nothing of their own, and so on 
and so forth. 

The Hamitic theory gained the widest currency in the 
works of Western scholars. Everything was explained by the 
influence of the Hamites. The British historians Palmer and 
Jeffreys credited Benin bronzes to the Hamites. The German 
historian Westermann ascribed to the Hamites thc founding 
of medieval states in the West Sudan. Thc French geo- 
grapher Maurette considered the Hamites the founders of the 
ancient Egyptian civilisation. C. G. Seligman, well-known 
British scholar, in his book Races of Africa, published in 
London in 1957, asserts that the Hamites from a relatively 
early period were the great civilising force in Black Africa. 17 

No historian denies the fact that the Zulu people played 
an outstanding role in the history of South and East Africa. 
The Zulus founded their own state in the early 19th cen- 
tury, subjugated a number of other peoples and offered great- 
er resistance to the British invasion than anywhere else in 
South and Equatorial Africa. But this in no way tallied with 
the concept of African peoples' passivity. A way out was 
found, however: the Zulus were declared semi-Hamitic and 
their active role in history was explained by the presence of 
Hamitic blood. 18 

But perhaps one of the most curious conclusions drawn 
by students of world history is that Egypt was an Asian, and 
not an African country. Since the 19th century Egypt was 
no longer regarded as part of Africa and its history and 
culture as part of African history and culture. Karl Niebuhr, 
well-known German historian, asserted in the above-men- 
tioned Wellgeschichte that "Egyptian culture cannot be cal- 
led African." iy This viewpoint was generally recognised in 
Russian historical studies prior to the 1917 Revolution. Un- 
fortunately it has not been fully eliminated to this day: some 
men still consider that Egypt is not Africa. An end must be 



17 See C. G. Seligman, Races of Africa, London, I9j7. 

18 The reactionary nature of the Hainitic theory is revealed in: 
«Hapoilbf Af|>piiKH» (edited by D. A. Olderogge and I. I. Potekhin), 
MocKiia, 1954; IX- A. O.iwicporre, JJpemocTU Bemma. «CCopiiiiK 
My3ca aiiTponoJioniH h 3THorpa(pmi», t. XV. 

J '-' Cf. Weltgescliichte, Leip/.ig-Wien, 1&91M907. 
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put to this view. Ancient Egyption civilisation is African 
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ever subjected to such indignities. The racialist colonialists 
declared black skin to be the sign of an interior race. Afri- 
cans were deprived of human dignity and treated like cattle. 
When trade in African slaves assumed a sweeping scale and 
public opinion had to be mollified in some way, the Reverend 
Thomas Thompson issued in 1772 a booklet under thc cha- 
racteristic heading Comment le commerce ties esclcives noirs 
sur la cute d'Afnque respectc les printi[>es cVhumamie et les 
his de la religion revelee. In 1796 a philosophical society in 
Britain heard a report on the hierarchy of human races and 
different species of animals and plants and the transition 
from some to other. The author of the report alleged that 
the Negro stood closer to the animal than any other repre- 
sentative of mankind. 20 t # 

In our own time, A. L. Geyer, High Commissioner ol the 
Union of South Africa to Britain, stated after visiting the 
Belgian Congo in 1955, that the Africans are children and 
Europeans must act as their parents; they are "children en- 
trusted to the care of the Belgian Government, who need to 
be looked after and guided and educated, but who, like all 
children, require discipline and cannot as yet be entrusted 
with powers that adults enjoy and know how to use." 21 The 
colonialists worked hard to develop in the Africans a sense 
of their inferiority and make them recognise the superiority 
of the white race. This could not but leave an imprint on the 
mind of the people. That is why one of the tasks of the na- 
tional anti-imperialist revolution in Africa is "spiritual deco- 
lonisation", as progressive Africans say: spiritual emancipa- 
tion. President Sekou Toure of the Republic of Guinea wrote 
in his message to the second International Conference of 
Negro Writers and Artists held in 1959: _ "Decolonisation 
consists not only in getting rid of the colonial reality; it ne- 
cessarily should be complemented by full emancipation from 
the colonialised spirit, i.e., from all the grave moral, intel- 
lectual and cultural consequences of thc colonial regime. - 
Foremost Africans regard thc restoration of the truth 
about the historical past of their peoples as one of thc main 
means for spiritual decolonisation and restoration of the na- 
tional dignity of the peoples of the Negroid race. 

20 Quoted after Pacooan npod.iCMa a o6u\ecTGO l MocKBa, 1957, 

rP 21 Ouoted from African World, January 1955, pp. 7-3, 
22 p r hence Afrkaine, 1959, XXIV-XXV, p. 105. 
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African historians sec their main task now in exposing 
the colonialist myth about the non-historicity of the African 
peoples and cleansing the history of Africa 7 of falsified 
Pi of • Onwuka Dike rector of Ibadan University in Nigeria 
splendidly describee it; "The point is not that Africans have 
no history but that there is profound ignorance concerning it 

Ti^ fT ""willingness to believe the "evi- 

dence of it when presented." 2 * 

Saburi Biobaku, Professor of Ibadan University, writes- 
tare, he will be met with incredulity by those who think that 

cisTT) t% 5* *E beare ^ ° f CuIturC Africa 01 vith" 
usm by those who see in his statement a manifestation of Af- 
rican nationalism. African historians run up agaim the re- 

SFS f0I i Wh0m Aflka had nc ^ history at all " 

1 lot. Biobaku urges historians to expose the myth about the 
absence of a history of their own among the ZlcT P t- 

Such is the simple and at the same time very intricate 
task: to restore the truth about the history of t £ African 
peoples, expose the myth of their non-historicity and to 

vwiat is the state of historical science in Africa itself? 

f„r,ii C0 , Ioni T al rule of thc European powers na- 

turally retarded the development of historiography in Africa 
Even in Egypt with its Cairo University, me oldest on the 
Afncan continent (founded in (90S), and ancient cultura 
iadit ons, historical studies were not properly developed al- 
though Egyptian medieval scholars and thinkers left a "reat 
anusenpt legacy. Europeans have studied this heritage^ 
istory of ancient Egypt has likewise been studied by° Euro- 
pean specialists. Egyptian historians, however, have already 
made a big contribution to the history of modern an c con _ 
temporary times. The best-known among them is Abd ar- 

oftZfwl^ 3 SeiiGS 0f b «*» on the ktto y 

ot Egyp beginning with the end of the 18th century Work, 
of Egyptian historians have been appearing more f L uentlv 
m recent years, but they study primarily the history of t2 
own country or the history of the Arabworld 

Histoncal studies are less developed in the Maghreb 
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countries, although their peoples, like the peoples of Egypt, 
produced in the Middle Ages a number of well-known phi- 
losophers who left a big literary legacy: historian of the 
Maghreb countries Ibn Khaldun of Tunisia; among thc con- 
temporary scientists, Hassan Husni Abd al-Wahhab, direc- 
tor of the Tunisian Institute of Archeology, and Muhammad 
al-Fasi, President of the Moroccan University in Rabat. _ 

At the other end of the continent, in the South Afncan 
Republic, there are no few European historians. They have 
issued many interesting books, but these are almost exclusive- 
ly studies of the history of European colonisation, the his- 
tory of the South African Republic as an imperialist state. 
They have published quite a number of ethnographic studies 
which can be successfully utilised for reconstructing the his- 
tory of the Bantu people. Of great interest are the works of 
the British missionaries R. Moffat and A. T. Bryant. Of the 
African historians in South Africa, mention should be made 
of Solomon Plaatje and Prof. Tengo Jabavu who study the 
contemporary period. . 

Works written by Africans in countries of tropical Atrica 
began to appear at the end of the 19th century, but they are 
a rare exception in the general stream of historical and 
ethnographic literature. Gold Coast Africans Cascly Hay- 
ford, Atto Ahuma, Edwin Samson and John Mens ah Sarbah 
published a number of ethnographic and sociological studies 
at the turn of the century. A Nigerian clergyman named 
Johnson wrote The History of the Yoruba at the end of the 
1 9th century. This book was published only in 1921. 

Between 1920 and 1940 there were published the works 
nf Nnamdi Azikiwe, Alyaka Taye of Ethiopia, de Graft 
Johnson, J. B. Danquah and Annor Adjaye of the Gold 
Coast, Apollo Kagwa of Uganda, Alexis Kagame of Ruanda 
and jomo Kenyatta of Kenya. 

Under the pressure of the national-liberation movement 
after the Second World War, the colonialists had to open a 
few university colleges in their African colonies and to draw 
some local men into their faculties. Historians' societies arose 
in the university colleges of the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
Institutes for social and economic studies were set up at the 
Ibadan university college and the Makerere College (Ugan- 
da). The scienlific activities of the Rhodes-Livingstone Insti- 
tute in Northern Rhodesia, founded in 1938, were noticeably 
enhanced. IFAN, French Institute of Black Africa founded 
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in 1938, conducted research in the French colonies of tropical 
Africa: after the war the main centre of its activities was 
the University of Dakar, Senegal (founded in 1948) which 
opened branches in almost all the colonics. 

All these institutions were set up by the colonialists, and 
their scientific activity was subordinated to the needs of the 
colonial administration. They were directed by European 
scientists and staffed almost exclusively by Europeans or 
Americans. As before, there were few African scientists. 
A. Ayache described in his book the organisation of research 
in Morocco: "In fact, it is no secret at all that in recent years, 
to a greater extent than ever, all research in history, sociolo- 
gy, geography and economy was oriented on justifying- and 
extolling the colonial regime in Morocco. All' Moroccan re- 
search institutes were staffed by French specialists and there 
was not a single Moroccan scientist in them," 25 

This was true of all the research institutions in the Af- 
rican colonies. Nevertheless, their establishment opened be- 
fore the Africans some possibilities for penetrating the world 
of learning which still was a monopoly of scientists from the 
colonial states. 

The birth of African historical studies pursued by the Af- 
ricans themselves began only after the victory of the nation^ 
al anti-imperialist revolution. Tn recent years things have 
greatly livened up at the African section of historical studies. 
New names appear more and more frequently and new insti- 
tutions and scientific journals are founded. The first school 
textbooks on the history of the African peoples have been 
published. The first textbook, to the best of our knowledge, 
was written by Jean Suret-Canale, Director of the Institute 
of Scientific Studies and Documentation of Guinea, 26 in co- 
operation with Djibril Tamsir Niane, a young Guinean his- 
torian; the second textbook was written by Hampate Ba, well- 
known Mali historian. 

There are very few African historians to this day and 
much time will be needed to train them. When we speak of 
the development of historical science in Africa we have in 
view the radical change in the direction of historical re- 
search: a sharp turn has been made from studying the acti- 



'f A. Ayache, Lc Maroc, Paris, 1958, p. 390. 

.; Djibril Tamsir Niauc, J. Suret-Canale, LHutoire de iAfrinw 
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vities of the colonial powers to studying the past of the Afri- 
can people. African historians have proclaimed at the top of 
their voice: ''The peoples of Africa have their history and it 
is the task of scholars to study it. ' 

African historians are now concentrating attention on 
distant times, on the historical epoch when the African peo- 
ples lived a life independent of the European powers — the 
epoch of the great empires of Ghana, Mali and others. They 
rightly see in a description of the great deeds of their fore- 
bears a means of restoring the national dignity of their peo- 
ples trampled into the dust by the colonialists. In this noble 
undertaking they at times go to extremes, a mistake made by 
scientists of many other peoples who bore the colonial yoke 
and the consequent national humiliation. 

Many African historians are trying to prove the genetic 
ties of their peoples with other peoples who inscribed bright 
pages in the annals of world history. Prof. Biobaku geneti- 
cally links his people, the Yoruba, with ancient Egypt. 27 The 
historian Mbonu Ojike, who died at an early age, asserted 
that the forebears of his people traced their origin from the 
Egyptian Pharaohs. 28 Dr. Danquah thinks that the forebears 
of his people, the Akan, came to the territory of present-day 
Ghana from medieval Ghana whence they arrived from 
Egypt and perhaps even from the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates— from ancient Sumcr. 29 This viewpoint is backed 
by de Graft Johnson, 30 Cheikh Anta Diop 31 and others. 

These predilections of young African historiography are 
fullv understandable. Future ethnogenic studies will show 
how justified they are scientifically. What is important now is 
that African historians have raised this problem and it is 
the duty of all progressive scientists to find a proper solution. 

The turn in the study of African history made by Afri- 
can scholars has met with response among progressive West 
European scholars. Jean Suret-Canale published in 1958 a 
book on Africa, 32 in which he gives an ethnographic - 




" S. 0. Biobaku, The Origin of Yoruba, Lagos, 
2» Mbonu Ojike, My Africa, London, 1954, p. 14. 
20 West African Review, 1955, November-December, pp. 
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31 Cheikh Anta Diop, Nations negres el culture, Paris, 
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rion of the peoples of the West Sudan, their medieval his- 
tory and the history of French colonisation. The latter part 
is especially valuable because the author, drawing on hither- 
to unknown archive sources, describes the resistance of the 
African peoples to French colonisation and conclusively ex- 
poses the atrocities of the French colonialists. Another French 
historian, Mme. Andree Clair, published in 1959 a small 
popular book on the history of medieval Mali. 33 A mono- 
graph on the history of Madagascar, published in 1958, was 
written by Pierre Boiteau, well-known French Marxist his- 
torian. 34 Basil Davidson, prominent British author, published 
a large popular work, Old Africa Rediscovered. 35 These are 
merely some of the more important works testifying to the 
new approach to African history. 

A definite turn is perceptible among 1 West European sci- 
entists of the old school, too. This is shown by the publica- 
tion since 1960 of two new journals on problems of African 
history: one of them in Britain, edited by R. Oliver and 
J. D. Fage, 36 another in France, edited by G. Balandier; 37 
and also the publication of anthologies on the medieval his- 
tory of Ghana and Nigeria. 38 

Speaking about the historiography of Africa, mention 
must be made of Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, outstanding Amer- 
ican historian who dedicated his entire life and great tal- 
ent to the noble struggle against oppression of the Negroid 
peoples. A.S early as 1896 he published his first scientific stu- 
dy, Suppression of the Africa Slave Trade. An indefatigable 
worker and inquisitive scholar, Du Bois made a major con- 

33 A. Clair, he fahulcux Empire du Mali, Paris, 1959. 
35 P. Boiteau, Madagascar, Contribution a I'histoire dc la nation 
Malgacke, Paris, 195S. 

35 B. Davidson. Old Africa Rediscovered, London, 1959. 

36 The Journal of African History. — The announcement about its 
publication staled: "African history is essentially the history uf a cun- 
tinent and its people rather than the history of European empires for- 
med there during the last few centuries and now for the most part dis- 
solving. A considcrahlc and growing number of people are concerned, 
as teachers or as students, in the attempt to see African history as a 
whole, and to view the recent colonial period in perspective with the- 
remoter pre-colonial past. For schools and universities in Africa itself 
the 'regional' approach is axiomatic, and in European, American and 
Asian universities the future of African history, as of Asian history- 
is seen to lie with the 'regional' as opposed to the 'imperial' approach. 

37 Cahiers d Etudes Africaincs, Paris. 

38 F. Wolfson, Pageant of Ghana, London. 1958; Th. Hodgkin, 
Nigerian Persf/ectives. An Historical Anthology, London, 19G0. 
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tribution to the history of Africa. He summed up the results 
of his many years, research in his book pubhsned under the 
title Africa. An Essay towards a History of ike Continent 
of Africa and Its Inhabitants. 

Soviet scientists have made a big contribution to the stu- 
dy of the Ancient East (V. S. Golenishchev, B. A Turayev, 
V. V. Struve, V. I. Avdiyev and others), published a number 
of valuable monographs on the medieval history of the Afri- 
can Mediterranean and Red Sea coast countries. The book 
Northern Africa in the 4lh-5lh Centuries by G. G. Diligen- 
sky was issued in 1961. Until recently our scholars did not 
study the history of the peoples in tropical and South Africa. 
Some work was done on the history of the 19th and 20th 
centuries along the lines of exposing the colonialist policy ot 
the imperialist powers. t 

The first attempts to present a general picture ot the 
history of the African peoples from ancient times to our 
days was made by a group of Africanists of the Institute of 
Ethnography, U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, who published in 
1954 a large collective work Peoples of Africa. Next 
came monographs by D. A. Olderogge, West Sudan in the 
15th-19ih Centuries (1960); A. B. Davidson, The Matabele 
and Mashona in Struggle against British Colonisation [1958); 
A S. Orlova, "The Malagasy Social System in the 19th Cen- 
tury. From the History of Madagascar" (African Ethnograph- 
ic Collection, No. 11, 1958). A monograph on the Mahdist 
Rebellion in the Sudan was published by S. R. Smirnov back 

in 1950. ... 

In recent years, following the collapse oi the colonial 
system, the interest in Africa has risen considerably. New 
books on Africa, written by Soviet authors or translations, 
appear quite frequently in bookshops. 

Soviet Africanists are faced with the important and dif- 
ficult task of giving the reader profound studies about se- 
parate peoples and countries of the African continent, be- 
ginning with ancient times. Special attention should be paid 
to such questions as the ethnic origin of the African peoples, 
the great migrations on the African continent, medieval sta- 
tes and civilisations, the slave trade and its effect on the de- 
velopment of the African peoples and the heroic struggle of 
the African peoples against European colonisation in the 
19th century. Main attention, however, should be concentrat- 
ed, as before, on the break-up of the colonial system because 
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this subject is now the pivot around which the ideological 
struggle between the forces of progress and the forces of im- 
perialist reaction is fought. 

The main difficulty in writing the history of the African 
peoples is the extremely meagre source material. Written 
sources penned by Africans are available chiefly in Arabic 
and Amharic. The main sources are archeologica! and pa- 
leoanthropological data, the works of medieval Arab travel- 
lers and scholars, descriptions of Africa by the first Euro- 
peans to visit if and materials in the archives. 

The archives of the colonial powers are so far closed to 
us, nor are their materials made public by West European 
historians. Something is being done as regards publishing 
early Portuguese archives. The works of Arab travellers and 
scholars have to some extent been made available. On the 
initiative of D. A. Olderogge publication of a many-volume 
edition of Arab sources has been undertaken in the Soviet 
Union. 39 

Oral historical traditions are quite developed among Af- 
rican peoples, as among all peoples who have no written 
language. Though this source is not reliable it must be uti- 
lised to the full. Some collections of folklore have already 
been issued by West European ethnographers and linguists. 
But the task of collecting and publishing folklore can be set 
and accomplished only now when the peoples of Africa are 
creating their national statehood. African historians have al- 
ready raised this problem. Prof. Biobaku in his report to the 
Second International Conference of Negro Writers and Ar- 
tists stated: "An African historian must believe in the value 
of oral legends but his task is to select from the huge stock 
of traditional legends with their giants, spirits and super 
human heroes such material as could provide authentic evi- 
dence. He must work out not only the methods of collecting 
data from which information could be derived but also the 
methods of checking and comparing them so that they could 
conform to the strict critical demands of history. Otherwise 
the historian will create not history hut legends." /,! ' 



9S «ZIpeB]iHe h cpeaneBeKOBhie hctohhiikh no sTHOtpaipHH h iictq- 
pwi napozioB AcppiiKii K»KHec Caxapti», Bwn. I, «Apa6cKiie hcto i jhh- 
kh VII — X bckob», MocKBa — JleHHTrrpaji, 1C60. 

The second volume («Apa6cKiie hctomhhkii X— XII db>) was 
publisher! in TOP'?. — Editors. 

« Presence Africaine, XXVII-XXVIII, 1959, p. 97. 
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Archeological studies have been extended recently and 
much data have already been made public. The work of sum- 
marising archeological data obtained by West European 
scholars has been started in the Soviet Union. 

Study of African history demands the pooling ot effort 
by scholars in different fields. The history and present level 
of social development of African peoples have a number ol 
specific features. Many African peoples, for example, have 
preserved the matrilincal right of inheritance to this day in 
conditions of a developed commodity economy and capitalist 
relations. This ancient custom restricts the accumulation of 
wealth by individuals and hampers the development of pri- 
vate national capital. A study of the genesis and development 
of private African capital requires the cooperation ot histo- 
rians, lawyers, economists and ethnographers. 

Here is one more example. Tribal leaders who are the 
carriers of patriarchal-feudal relations possess sacral power. 
A historian in unable to understand the development of so- 
cial relations and the role of tribal leaders in contemporary 
society without the help of specialists on the history of reli- 
gions of the African peoples. The use of folklore as a histor- 
ical source requires the cooperation of the historian and the 
folklorist. It is impossible to understand agrarian relations in 
the countries of tropical Africa without good knowledge of 
customary law, which again requires cooperation with ethno- 
graphers and lawyers. All this taken together means that not 
only history but also contemporary social relations must be 
studied as comprehensive problems. African historians think 
the same way. Prof. Biobaku said: 'The African historian 
needs cooperation with specialists in allied branches. He 
needs the assistance of an ethnographer who studies man in 

contemporary society The African historian also needs 

the assistance of the archeologist because, studying Africa's 
past, the latter can find important evidence confirming basic 
points of traditional legends. The geographers, ethnograph- 
ers and other scholars can also render the African historian 
great help in his general studies of Africa's past. He must 
seek their cooperation, their support, if he aims to recreate 
the true historical past." 41 

Such in general outline is the purpose of studying African 
history. The writing of a truthful history of Africa is a great 



« Ibid., pp. 97-9S. 
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and honourable task. It has not only a scientific but also a 
political aspect. European and American imperialists are in- 
creasingly employing' their poisoned weapon of racialism, are 
still trying to convince world opinion, and first of all the 
African Negroid people, that Africans cannot stand on their 
own feet without outside support. The colonialists in profes- 
sorial garb continue to harp on some kind of special features 
of the Negroid race and special way of Africa's historical 
development. On closer scrutiny these recommendations of 
"special ways" prove to be merely recommendations to follow 
in the wake of the highly developed imperialist powers. 

The truth about the historical past of the African peo- 
ples is a powerful means for exposing the ideological ca- 
mouflage used for covering - up the "latest" forms of colonial- 
ism. A study of Africa's history is therefore part and parcel 
of the struggle for genuine independence and free choice of 
roads for further development. 
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